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The 


new improved 


APP BOXER 


ited by one of the country’s biggest packers 


40 to 50 Knapp Boxers 


Ordered By One Canning Company 


= New York Canners, Incorporated, are expressing con- 
ie fidence in Knapp equipment. In addition to the many 
Knapp Labelers they now have in use, they are this 
season installing the New Improved Knapp Boxers 
throughout their factories- 


We quote from their letter to us of June 16, 1925: 


*“We have not yet worked out the exact destinations on all new 
boxing machines which we will receive from you this year. 
As a matter of record, however, and as a confirmation of agree- 
ment reached between us, we note that our requirements of 
Knapp special Boxing Machines will be from 40 to 50, most 


of which will be regular No. 2 size. 


“ho FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING ard BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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cutting and canning tables, and leave the aisles of con- 


crete for the safety of those who must walk through — 


them. In cases where vegetable scraps and juices 
form slimes on the floor, an occasional sprinkling of 
half-ground salt will do a great deal tu prevent slip- 
ping. 


Falling objects caused nearly 10 per cent of all in- 
juries. Cans of fruit fell from conveyors, boxes and 
trays fell from the tops of stacks, poorly piled cases 
tipped over, and sacks of sugar dropped from trucks. 
The remedy is obvious, but its application requires con- 
stant watchfulness. Pile safely, inspect regularly, 
load trucks properly. Install toe boards on overhead 


platforms and balconies. The force of gravity never 
fails. 


Foreign bodies in the eyes made up another 10 per 
cent. Heads flew off nails in the box department, 
splashes of water carried bits of fruit pits, stems or 
peelings into the eyes of canners, small pieces of metal 
flew out of double seamers, maintenance men received 
chips from drill presses or lathes, clean-up men were 
exposed to the hazard of flying particles while steam- 
ing off machines at the end of the day. The possibility 
of lye splashing into the eyes of workers around the 
peach peelers is perhaps the worst hazard to the eyes 
that exists in canneries. The use of goggles by men 
handling lye should be universal, and it is reeommend- 


ed also in case of all men exposed to flying metal par- 
ticles. 


Knife cuts were less frequent than might be ex- 
pected when the constant exposure is considered. This 
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is due largely to the fact that most women and girls 
are well trained in the handling of knives in their own 
kitchens. 


Splinters from boxes and trays accounted for 
about 4 or 5 per cent of the total. Careful inspection 
of boxes and prompt repair of all found in bad condi- 
tion will eliminate many of these cases and will also 
cut down the cost of replacement. 

Cuts on can edges are comparatively few, which 
is rather remarkable. The thin metal has a4 razor edge 
and the cans must be handled frequently, even when 
the limit has been reached in mechanical transfer. 


Fruit infections caused about 10 per cent of re- 
ported injuries. Some persons are affected by certain 
fruits or vegetables, and develop rashes similar to 
hives. Asparagus, spmach and fuzz from peaches are 
the most common offenders. These infections are sel- 
dom severe, and last as a rule but a few days, and only 
a small proportion of workers in general are affected. 
No preventive measures are available, but it is usually 
advisable to put such susceptible persons on other work 
if it can be so arranged. 


Burns are another minor cause of injury. Careless 
handling of steam and hot water hose by men cleaning 
up is responsible for most of them, and there is no 
method of safeguarding against this. 


Miscellaneous accidents made up the _ balance. 
These were varied in character—three men were kicked 
by horses, one was bitten by a dog, another was run 
down by the superintendent’s car in the yard, severai 


“Tf it’s used in a Cannery 
--- We sell it.”’ 


PLAN 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


MANUFACTURE FULL LINES OF CORN, 
PEA, TOMATO, FRUIT MACHINERY 


Extend Field Service gratis 
during the canning season. 


Sell complete equipments guaranteed 
to deliver satisfactory results 
—or money back. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 


General Sales Office _ 
500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 


Western Sales Dept. 
14 Stockton Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


FACTORIES 


Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 


Peerless Husker Co., Inc. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL. 
Smith Mfg. Co., Inc., San Jose, Cal. 


Hoopeston Plant e 
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KOOK-MORE KOILS 


tomato pulp should be cooked. Nothing short of the 
Kook-More can double your tank’s capacity, speed up 
your batches and preserve color and flavor. The Kook- 
MoreKoil will do the trick. 


SS 


To A-B_ responsibility 
means building a good 
product and standing sol- 
idly back of it. It means 
rendering a service to 
mankind by making the 
| best possible product. It means much 
more than just paying bills and living 
{ up to obligations. 


A-B are responsible. They have built = § 
good canning machinery for a third of [f} 
: acentury. They recognize the respon-_ 

sibility placed on them by the industry 
throughout the worldand gladly welcome 

it. They build good canning machinery ¢ 
| and will continue to do so---the very best J 


Above can be furnished with Glass Lined or Cypress | machinery it 1s possible to build. 
Wood Tanks, in complete Units. 
Indiana Kern Finishers 


A-B meets its high responsibility by 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 4 providing the best product it can build. 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses i 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Fire Pots 
Enameled Lined Pipe - 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Steel Stools j 
Inspection 
Grading TABLES J 
Sorting 
A IN “A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
; Factory and General Offices: San Josz, Calif. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 
San Francisco, Cal. j 
S. O. Randall’s Son S. O. RANDALL’S SON’ , 419 Marine Bank Bldg. i 
4 i Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 
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were cut by ragged ends of metal binding on packing 
cases, four stepped on nails. Wrenches slipped off nuts 
resulting in barked knuckles, nails sticking out of 
boards tore fingers, fingers were pinched between cans 
and between boxes. Most of these happenings were 
the result of sheer carelessness of the employe, and 
no foresight on the part of the employer would have 
prevented them. 


The worst enemy the safety man has in a cannery 
is infection. ‘Ninety-three cases of infected wounds 
were listed among the total of 708 reports, and two- 
thirds of these were lost time accidents. The war on 
infection is never ending. Every break in the skin 
affords entry for the deadly bacteria. When wounds 
are taken in hand promptly and properly treated in- 
fection rarely sets in. It is the neglected cut or scratch 
that leads to serious consequences. Make a rule, and 
enforce it to the limit, that every cut, no matter how 
small, must be treated at once. This will be no easy 
rule to enforce. Piece workers will not lose fifteen or 
twenty minutes to go to the first aid room to have a 
dressing applied to a scratch, and the average man 
around a cannery will pull out a splinter with his knife 
rather than have the job done in a sanitary manner. 
The remedy is not simple. Sometimes a close-up pho- 
tograph of the infected hand showing the result of the 
neglect, together with the face of the victim, posted 
on the bulletin board with a typed statement of the 
case, will drive the point home to the other workers. 
Persistent and tactful missionary work on the part of 
the plant nurse often works wonders. Use every means 
of convincing every person in the plant of the serious 
nature of the danger, and keep at it every day. 
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RULE ON LABELING “CRUSHED FRUIT” FOR 
- SODA FOUNTAIN USE. 


RUIT from which the juice has been abstracted in 

Fk part should not be labeled “Crushed Fruit” or 

with other similar designations unless the name 
is immediately followed by an equally conspicuous dec- 
laration that juice has been abstracted, according to 
a recent ruling by the officials of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, United States Department of Agriculture, who 
are charged with the enforcement of the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. The ruling states also that sugar and 
artificial color, when added, should be plainly declared 
on the label. 

Information has come to the Bureau of Chemistry 
to the effect that the product designated “Crushed 
Fruit” which is shipped to soda fountains is deprived 
of a considerable proportion of its juice. The juice is 
used in making fountain sirup, jellies and the like. The 
food officials hold that the unqualified term “Crushed 
Fruit” can be applied properly only to crushed whole 
fruit. The shipment into interstate commerce of 
fruit products incorrectly labeled renders them subject 
to seizure under the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 


SHE CAN’T SEE IT 
Gerald—Some things are hard to understand. 
Geraldine—That’s what I thought when you told me that 


you wanted me to understand that you were a gentleman.— 
Detroit News. 


INHERITED 


Judge—You are charged with pouncing on a chicken and 
running off with it. 

Prisoner—I guess it must be in my blood, yer honor; me 
ancestors landed on Plymouth Rock.—Boston Transcript. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street 


Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


LEWIS CUTTER 


— FOR — 
{Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Attention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 
We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 
Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS 


Middleport, N. Y. 


- 
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NOW’S THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book 
on hand for quick, ready reference. 


} 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in 
Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


(mal 
Fee 


COURS 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 
not know how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Sate 


feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


You Can Be Sure You're Right ! 


PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Ma. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—Locomotive Type Boilers. 

80 H. P., 100 Ib. 

85 H. P. A. S. M. E., 150 lb. 

80 H. P. on wheels, A. S. M. E., 125 lb., New 

2-125 H. P. A. S. M. E., 125 lb. 

4-125 H. P. Ames Empire A. S. M. E., 125 Ib. 

Upright Boilers, new and used, almost every size, 
from 4 to 100 H. P. 

LOUIS A. TARR, INC., N. W. corner Sharp and 
Conway streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Steam Boxes, Vance & Baker Standard, 
overhauled, first class condition, price low. 
Vance & Baker Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Several thousand feet Gravity Roller Ball 
Bearing Conveyor in 14 and 26 inch widths. Also Curved 
Sections. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Lombard & Concord Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One style G. Wonder Cooker, adjustable 
type for 2s and 3s, end discharge. Machine holds 266 
cans, capacity No. 3 Tomatoes, 8 minute cook, 33 cans per 
minute, No. 2 Tomatoes, 7 Minute cook, 38 cans per minute. 

Address Box A-1334 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Large stock of practically new canning 
machinery at bargain prices. Advise us what you want — 
we will save you money. 

Address Box A-1333 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR—Box Nailing Machines, and Wood Box Ma- 

chinery, Consult 

Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Eight 2’’ Cypress Tanks 10’ high 14’ 
diameter, four having been used one year and four brand 
new. 


Address P. O. Box 577, Roanoke, Va. 


FOR SALE—As half price one pair of Scale, ‘‘Brand 
New’’, for testing tomato pulp. 
East End Garage & Machine Co., Penns Grove, N. J. 


FOR SALE— 


One Lye Peach Peeling Scalder and Washer, with 
preliminary Washer. Equipment practically new, as used 
few days for an experiment. Can make immediate ship- 
ment. One—600 can Anderson-Barngrover Cooker for No. 
2, 23 and 3 cans. 


Address Box A-1323 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Can Runway angle 
twisters and 15’ elevator. 


The Mason Canning Co., Union Central Bldg. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


iron with bends, 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Two Single Rotary Tomato Fillers, and 


one small Monitor Tomato Sealder, for cash. 


Address Box A-1330 care of The Canning Trade. 


_ For Sale—Seed 


Leonard Seed Company grown. 


FOR SALE—75 Bu. Giant Stringless Bean Seed, 


Lineboro Canning Co., Lineboro, Md. 


TRADE-MARK- SPECIALIST 


ATTORNEY AT LAW (Since 1906) PATENT COUNSEL 
Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 
Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The season's tomato pack has practically 
been all sold. Canners are going to try 
for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
56 baskets early: Write us for delivered 
j/// prices now. Prices always advance as 


i Wy demand increases. We make the baskets. 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 
(Night) Berxeley 200 


' Not made to meet competition Phones 


Made to beat competition 


| — — 
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For Sale—Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—Canned Arkansas Sweet Potatoes. 


We have a complete Canning factory, large acreage 
Arkansas Sweet potatoes contracted; fine prospect for crop. 
Also have A No. 1 Superintendent in charge. 

We want to correspond with parties who are interested 
in financing operation and handle entire output. 

Address Box A-1344 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Position— Wanted 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent of Corn or 
Tomato plant. Best References. 
Address Box B-1342 care of The Canning Trade. 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Theos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Soliated for Tip-Top Buyers. 


WANTED—A Pulp Cook for the season. One who understands 
the entire line. 


Address Box B-1338 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Chemist to handle catsup pack for Southern Indiana 
Factory during the months of August and September. 
Address Box B-1340 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Chemist who understands the manufacture of Cats- 


up and Chili Sauce. Give age, experience and salary expected. 
Season 1925. 


Address Box K, Alexandria, Ind. 


WANTED—Machine man on Canco Machine for Tomato season 
starting first of August. Must have good references. 
Address Box B-1443 care of The Canning Trade. 


Look 


Communicate with us before placing your 
business for tomato baskets, and allow us to 
quote, and forward samples. 


We believe we have the most practical pack- 
age on the market, for handling tomatoes from 
fields to factory. 


SWING BROTHERS 
Ridgely, Md. 


601-7 S. Caroline St., 


STEVENSON CO,, Inc. 


Machinery 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


% 


SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
future. Weare the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
141st year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


| D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 BRISTOL, PA. 
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An ordinary label is just a 
label. 


A Gamse label is an 
advertisement. 


| 
MARYLAND 


CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


AVE you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1925-1926 


OFFICERS 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


C. Burnet Torsch. 

J. Newman Numsen. 
Leander Langrall. 
Wm. F. Assau. 


‘COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Publicity Committee, 


Counsel 
Chemist 


Wm. H. Killian en. 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. 
Lamble, John S. 6 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. . Kerr, J 
oO. Langrall. 
Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, H. 
Fleming, J. W. Schall, Chris. 
Herbert C. Roberts. 
D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 
Cc. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, W. G. Winter- 
bottom. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, Jos. M. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner. 
Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 
F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
S. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser, Col. 
A. Phillips, E. V. Stockham. 
R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
F. Cole, E. Everett 


Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 

C. John Beeuwkes. 

Leroy Strasburger. 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 


Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
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general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices CO rrected by our special Correspond 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued pondent. 


CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
ASPARAGUS*—(Callfornia) Standard, No. 3-75 4.00 PEARSt 
Balto. N. ¥. No. Balto. N. Y. 
White Mammoth, No. 2%. IF OB. Standards, No. 2, in Water.... ....  .... 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 3%.. Ext 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%. Out 3.20 xtra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.25 1.25 
White, Large, No. Qut 3.35 SUCCOTASH? Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... Out 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.. Out 4.00 Balto. N.Y. Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 1-00 
Green, Large, No. 2%G...eee.e0- «+++ 3:30 Green Corn, Green Limas. Out Qut Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.50 1.60 
White, Medium, No. 3%....+6-.6 «+++ 3-25 With Dry Beans, No. 2.. -» Out Out Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 1.75 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.. 3.75 3.75 FO Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2. Out Out 
Tibs, White, Smali, No. 1 sq.. 3.50 3.50 + Cee Bahama Grated, Ex. Std., No. 2 Out 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq... 3.60 3.45 Standard, No. 2, f. 0. b. county. .... Out Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No .2%... Out 
Tips, Green, Mami, No $35 5.30 Standard, No. 214, f. 0. b. Balto. Out Out Hawaii Sliced Standard, No. 2% 2.60 
Standard, No. 3, f. 0. b. County Out... Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 3 
79 —sStandard, No. 9, Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. #.. Out... 
- Plain, NG. 140 Fancy, No. 10, f-0.b. Baltimore. Out Out 
n auce, oO. -0.b. Factory... .... Ont Eastern Pie Ww t 
String, Standard Green, No. in, CNB. Ont PLUMSt 
ring, ndar reen, No. 10. .... . 3, f.0.b. County.... Out Out Water, No. 
String, Stand. Cut White, No.3 1 Ex. Std., No. 3, f. 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2..... .95  .... Standard No. Baltinore Water, No 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10.... Standard, No. 3, f.0.b. County.. 1.4214 | Black, Water, No. see 
White. ax, ndard, 1.30 f-0-b. Baltimore. . Red, Syrup, No. 1......... 
Limas, Standards, “No. Sevonds, ‘No. 2, f.0.b. Baltimore Black, Water, ASPBERRIESS 
mas, Soake - Standard 9s, f.o.b. T, NO. 1.85 1, 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 3.... .87% 1.9 Standard is, Beltimore:: Red, Water, No. 
BEETS+ Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .80 Red, 2.25 2.45 
Small, Whole, No. Qut .... TOMATO PUREEt Red, Water, No. 9125 9180 
Lard, Out No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore... 3.75 4.25 Extra S$ 
NO, 160 185 tandard No. 1 Trimmings..... 
Std. Everg’n, No. 2, f.0. b. Balt. .... Canned I ruits 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f£0.b.Co.... 1.60 Maine, N ” Extra, Preserved, No. 1........ 1.20 1:28 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.. .... Out NO, NO. 10... 4.25 
Ne fo b. Co. Out 1.60 M4 No 10, f.0.b. Baltimore...... Out HERRING ROE* 
Extra Std. Crushed, f.o.b. Co... Out 1.65 Cali APRICOTS* Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz. 1.70 1.75 
Ex. St. Cr’d, No. 2, f.0.b. Balto. --- alifornia Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.40 LOBSTER® 
Extra Standard Western, No. 2. California Fancy, No. 2%..... Flats, 1 Ib., case, 4 doz........ Out Out 
Standard Western, No. 1.60 BLACKBERRIES§ Flats, % Ib. case, 4 dos........ 1.55 1.55 
Flats 
HOMINY$ Standard, No. 1.50 1.50 ip. 
Standard, Split, No. 3.50 3.75 Standard, Ne” Preserved... 4 OB. 1 50 1.60 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUPt Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... 
12 Kinds, N@. 95 1.00 BLUEBERRIES Standards, 3.00 
12 Kinds, NO. 4:50 5.00 Maine, No. 10.50 Selects, 6 2.50 
tandard, NO. 3...ccccccccccccee 140 1. RRIES§ Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1 2.70 
Standard, No. Out Out Seconds, Red, No. 2 Red Alaska, Flat No. 
PEASt Seconds, White, No. Cohoe, Tall = 
No. 1 Si , 28, f. b. 1.50 1.60 ard, hed, ater, No. 3.... 1.5 ohoe, 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. b. 1.60 .-.. Standard, White, Syrup, Ne. 3.. L715 190 Flat, NO. 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory.. 1.30 1.40 xtra Preserved, No. 2......... 2.00 1.95 NO. Out 1.75 
“ b. Baltimore 1.50 .... Red Pitted, No. 2.............., 1.80 olumbia, Flat, No. 4.00 
No. 3 Sieve, 2s, f..0. b. factory. 1.10 1.25 Sour Pitted Red, 9.00 9.00 Columbia, Flat, No. 2.30 
No. 4 Sieve, 28, f. 0. b. factory.. 1.05 1-10 GOOSEBERRIES$ 1,60 1.75 
= = ndard, Oo. Wet or D N 1 
Seconds, 2s Out Out eee 7.10 Ty, oO. 
Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. out Out PEACHES? Wet, 20 1. 
ted, 1s, No. eve.... - alifornia Choice, No. 2 DINES—Domestic 
BK. J. Ex. mites, No. 2 Sieve... .®5 1.15 California, Std., No. F. O. B. Eastport, Me.. 1924 
Fancy Petit Polis, -90 1.35 PEACHES Oil, 3:80 iy 3.95 
PUMPKIN¢ Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1....-. 1.35 1.40 435 4-25 
tandard, No. 8, factory....... .95 1.10 andar 
Standard, No. £90 4.00 Standard Yellow, No. Mustard, Keyless .. coce 3.85 
Squash, No. 8..... Seconds, White, No. 2.......... Out .. Mustard, 3.95 
Standard, No 65 .70 Standards, Yellow, No. 3........ Out .... Oval, NO. 4,00 
"90 Extra Standard White, No. 3.... 1:75 1.85 TUNA FISH—Whlite c 
Selected Yellow, NO. 1-75 California, 4s, White Meat....10.25 12.00 
ard, No. Seconds, 180 Out California, 4s, White Meat.... 20.75 23.00 
SPINACHt Seconds, Yellow, No. 8......++e. 1.30 1.40 California, 1s, White Meat..... wee. 23.00 
Standard. No. 3 90 1.00 Unpeeled, No. 1-10 1.20 California, %s, Blue Fin........11.00 8.00 
tandard, Ne. 1:25 1.35 Pies, Peeled, No. Out California, 1s, 12.50 
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BALTIMORE, AUGUST 10, 1925 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Crops Doing Well—More Heat and Less Rain Needed—Weather 
Makes the Outcome Uncertain—Why Tomato Market 
Breaks—The Reason for Low Prices—String 
Beans Also Suffer—The Market 
Prices Are Lower. 


HE CROPS—Generally speaking, it would seem that can- 

I ners’ crops are doing very well now, the rains and im- 

proved weather conditions having made the outlook very 
much brighter than it was some weeks ago. 

However, the West is complaining of too much wet and too 
cool for the best development of these crops. Reports that the 
blossoms are dropping from tomato plants, and that the corn is 
not filling out as it should, are most too plentiful to disregard 
as in the nature of the always-present farmers’ complaint. Here 
in the East we are also getting most too much rain, and the past 
week—at least, up until near its end—was unusually cool for 
August. It is more like late September or early October weather 
than our usual August. 

And we presume we can soon expect to hear complaints that 
the hard, dashing rains have knocked the blossoms from tomato 
plants in this region, and that as a consequence the crop will be 
short. We are still in that crucial period as regards the tomato 
crop, and will be for another week or more. What the weather 
does, in fact, in the next month will very largely tell the tale. 

We do not wish to repeat here what we have said in our 
Editorial this week, but you should read that editorial in con- 
nection with this week’s market report. The condition is very 
real and is not imaginary. 


ON’T BE FOOLED—Since time immemorial Baltimore has 
always been able to break the spot tomato market by 
packing some of the early run of tomatoes, and offering 

them at low prices. The low prices usually represent all that 
these early-packed goods are worth, because the stock is gen- 
erally rather inferior, and not like mid-season tomatoes. They 
are pink, sometimes tough, and get by as tomatoes, merely be- 
cause consumers have had months of drilling eating so-called 
fresh tomatoes brought from the South. So as far as the can- 
ners of them are concerned, they are fair enough with these 
early packs, and most people understand them; but trouble is 
made for old goods, spots, and if the canners are still selling 
“futures,” on them, also. The new-packed goods are held up 
as “the market,’ and both spots and futures must take their 
level. This is all wrong, and comes from the methods employed 
in marketing canned foods. It is unfair to the old goods, the 
spots, and to the new goods to be packed in mid-season. And, 
of course, it upsets the whole market. 

That is where we find ourselves this week. ‘There have been 

No. 2 tomatoes sold this week as low as 82'4c, and there have 
been canners so foolish’as to sell “packed-to-order” goods at 
this same price. In talking with one experienced man, he said 
the buyers would get quality in keeping with the price. We 
have not heard that they were sold as “seconds,” and presume 


they were sold as standards. If they were, and if we were the 
buyer, we would make that canner deliver full standards at the 
price or hang him as high as Haymen’s gallows. Of course, the 
canner cannot do it and make even a shadow of profit. And it 
is a pretty good gamble that these same tomatoes will be worth 
about $1 next December, and possibly before. But there is no 
one to blame but the canner who consents to part with his goods 
in this way, unless he chooses to blame it on his broker—if the 
broker persuaded him to sell at that price—and in that event 
he might pay the broker out of his profits. To sell at such a 
price as this is so foolish, and so unfair to the buyers who 
bought their “packed-to-order” tomatoes at from 95c to $1 that 
the canner so selling ought to be punished. Such a seller for- 
feits all claim to pity, and our only hope is—and our belief— 
that there are very few who were so foolish. 


Something of the same kind is happening in string beans. 
The market has run down to 85c or so, and all hands are “cuss- 
ing out” everyone else. The good rains have brought on a good 
crop of beans from what vines were left, but they are not good 
beans. They are often spotted and poor quality, and this 
makes the work of canning them doubly hard and expensive. 
But the rumor has gone the rounds that string beans will be 2 
tremendous crop—and pack—and so the cut to cost or less. 
Definite reports do not show any such bean crop throughout the 
heavy bean canning regions. Certainly the early crop will not 
be large; on the contrary it will be very short. If they are 
figuring upon the late, or fall crop of beans, they are again 
searing themselves needlessly. Beans are coming to market 
from all sections and are selling as low as 70c per bu., possibly 
a little lower, as against the ‘usual price of about $1 to $1.10. 
The farmers are not pleased with this price and so the whole 
business is frowned upon. There has been a great addition to 
the number of canners packing string beans this season, anil 
their combined packs will total larger than ever, but the market 
demand for this item is also larger than ever. We cannot see 
where crop conditions justify the low prices. 


HE MARKET—There is no great amount of buying, but 

[ the feeling of the market is good. They are taking what 

spots they need for 1mmediate requirements, but outside of 

fruits, do not seem to be interested further in any “packed-to- 
order” goods. 

The disappointment in the pea pack and prospective deliv- 
eries has made the buyers apprehensive about all canned foods. 
On corn they are bought up, and on tomatoes quite well covered. 
With peas they are waiting to see what the utlimate outcome 
on deliveries will be, and they feel reasonably safe on corn, 
from the promises of the crop. On tomatoes they have no 
inclination to go further. : 

Canned fruits have been taken with eagerness, and the 
market is getting bare. The better quality is having its effect, 
and we are beginning to see in canned fruits what we saw done 
with canned peas, and what we can easily see duplicated in 
every line of canned foods—if quality instead of quantity and 
price were the watchword. 

Sweet potatoes are also attracting attention, and the crop 
here is uncertain. 


In market prices, peas are quoted here slightly lower than 
last week. Spinach, on the other hand, is advancing, but is still 
relatively very cheap. No. 10 sweet potatoes, which is the only 
size in quotation, are quoted down this week. 
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Tomatoes are also reported on the downward. This has 
been explained. 

No. 10 apples are reported 25c higher this week, and all 
fruits are very firm and advancing. oe 

Canned fish is attracting more attention and is advancing. 
The uncertainty of the salmon pack has caused the brokers here 
to omit it from quotation. Sardines are in stronger demand, and 


new-packed shrimp, which is about ready to come upon the mar- 
ket, is held at firm prices. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Old Goods Active; New Goods Quiet—Waiting Deliveries on 
Contracts—Buying Some Tomatoes—Corn Market Firm 
—Fancy Sweet Peas Are Short—Salmon Slow— 
Sardines Firm—Fancy Apricots Short— 

Berries Firm—The Canning of 
Shrimp Has Begun. 

New York, August 6, 1925. 


HE SITUATION—Demand for old pack canned foods has 
[ continued rather active on the spot position, although the 
market for the new packs has slowed down somewhat. 
Buyers have succeeded in covering on their early requirements 
for the new season, and are not inclined to buy extensively on 
the present rising market. In many quarters of the trade the 
belief is expressed that the jobbers have helped to run the mar- 
ket up on themselves by their active buying of the past several 
weeks. This buying was necessary, however, owing to the short- 
sightedness of many of the jobbers in placing packed-to-order 
business in the spring months. 

Spot Tomatoes—Offerings in the local jobbing market are 
not of large proportions, and jobbers continue in the market for 
tomatoes for prompt shipment from the cannery. The market 
is quoted at the cannery on the following basis: Standard 2s, 
92% to 95ce a dozen; 8s, $1.45 to $1.50 per dozen; 10s, $4.00 to 
$4.25 per dozen, all f. 0. b. Stocks of 3s are well sold up, and 
1s are entirely nominal as to price, owing to the close clean-up 
of carryover stocks. 

New Tomatoes—Interest in new pack Southern tomatoes 
had quieted down a little last week. Packers were quoting at 
the following ranges: 1s, 57% to 60c per dozen; 2s, 8744 to 90c; 
3s, $1.27% to $1.85; 10s, $4.10 to $4.25 per dozen, all f. o. b. 
cannery, the higher prices applying on tomatoes for shipment 
from Baltimore city canneries. Packers are showing firm views 
on the market outlook, and are not inclined to sell heavily at 
present going prices. Quite a good inquiry has developed for 
new pack extra standard tomatoes, which are quotable at 65c 
for 1s, $1.00 for 2s, $1.45 for 3s, and $4.50 to $4.75 for 10s, 
f. o. b. cannery. 

California Tomatoes—The market is showing more strength, 
following reports of extensive crop damage in the northern part 
of the State. Packers have withdrawn offerings in a few in- 
stances, and have advanced prices in a few cases. 

Standard Corn—Reports from packing sections in the South 
indicate that the pack of corn this season will be a good one, 
the crop showing up very well thus far. Packers continue to 
hold the market at $1.05 a dozen for standard sugar crushed, 
f. o. b. factory, with extra standards ranging from $1.15 to $1.20 
a dozen, cannery. Western packers are likewise offering stand- 
ard corn, new pack, at $1.05, factory, with extra standard rang- 
ing $1.15 to $1.20. 

Fancy Corn—The outlook for a good pack of golden bantam 
in Maine is evidently more favorable, as packers have been 
showing more willingness to book orders for new pack at $1.70 
per dozen, cannery. Crosby is not offering in such a large way, 
however, and remains fairly steady at $1.45 to $1.50 per dozen, 
f. o. b. cannery. Minnesota fancy Crosby is offering from the 
new pack at $1.30 per dozen. Western fancy Country Gentleman 
ix quoted, f. o. b. cannery, at $1.30 to $1.85 per dozen as to pack. 

Fancy Sweet Peas Short—With the pea-canning season in 
Wisconsin practically at an end, it is apparent that there will 
be a shortage of the fancy grades of sweets, notwithstanding 
that the pack of this variety has turned out much better than 
Alaskas. Considerable pro-rating of deliveries has been neces- 
sary this season. Trading last week was slow. Southern stand- 
ards have been meeting with a fair demand, but buyers ap- 
peared to have covered on their emergency requirements. 
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Salmon Slow—Locally buyers have not shown much of a 
disposition to send business on new pack Alaska reds to the 
Coast on the basis of $3.00 per dozen, the advanced price re- 
cently named by the packers for No. 1 talls, and the market has, 
therefore, remained rather quiet. Chums have been in fair de- 
mand at $1.05 to $1.10, but the market is generally quotable 
at $1.10 to $1.15, f. o. b. Seattle, the cheaper stock having been 
well cleaned up. The market for tall pinks is now generally 
quotable at $1.25, f. o. b. Coast, offerings at $1.20 having either 
been sold up or withdrawn. 

Sardines Firm—Although demand for Maine sardines has 
continued of rather routine proportions, prices have been well 
maintained, and packers are talking further advances before 
the fall season. California sardines have been showing strength, 
and have met with a good inquiry. Retail demand for California 
sardines on spot at the present time is said to be unusually good. 

Tuna Short—Stocks of tunafish available for trading in the 
local spot market are extremely short, and prices are nominal 
on practically all grades. The Coast situation continued to at- 
tract considerable attention from the buyers, who have been 
endeavoring to secure further supplies for shipment from Cali- 
fornia. The run of albacore, or whitemeat tuna, has been very 
disappointing this season, and packers have not been able to 
put up anything near a normal quantity. Packers are talking 
higher prices on all grades, although most of them are with- 
drawn at the present time, having no further supplies to offer. 

Fancy ’Cots Short—Reports from California indicate that 
short deliveries of fancy apricots are to be looked for from the 
nevé pack, while choice are also expected to be short. Many of 
the packers were unable to can as many ’cots as they had figured 
on, owing to the fact that the quality of the fruit delivered at 
their plants was in many cases so poor that they rejected the 
fruit, and were unable to secure additional supplies to make up 
the shortage. 

See Good Peach Pack—California canners are optimistic 
regarding the outlook for the peach pack. The canneries are 
now running on the new, and, with the crop showing up nicely, 
packers look for a good field, both as to quality and quantity. 
A good business on packed-to-order peaches has been booked. 

Northwestern Berries—The market for Northwestern fruits 
continues in firm shape, with shortages reported on practically 
all lines. The packs of loganberries, blackberries and cherries 
are running very light. The pack of Bartlett pears is expected 
to be of fair proportions. Canners are not offering new pack 
in a large way, however, having already booked sufficient busi- 
ness to more than take care of their anticipated packs. 

New Pack Shrimp—Shrimp packing gets under way in Mis- 
sissippi this week, with packers booking at $1.60 to $1.65 per 
dozen for No. 1 fancy wet or dry pack, f. o. b. canneries, with 
standard selling at $1.45 to $1.50. Packing is already being done 
in Louisiana, but the scarcity of fish and the high prices it has 
been bringing fresh has kept packers from operating to any 
extent. A fair future business has been booked. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Business Good—Sour-pitted Cherries Growing Scarce—Rasp- 
berries Also—Staple Canned Foods Quiet—Weather 
Cool and Wet—Big Crop of Wild Berries 
Going to Waste—Market Steady. 


Chicago, August 6, 1925. 


ENERAL—The brokers report that they have enjoyed a 
Gir business during the week past. 

The red sour-pitted cherry market has been advancing, and 
despite the heavy crop that has been from time to time reported, 
the supply has grown scarce, and what lots are still held by 
canners are being held off the market or at very high prices. 

Columbia raspberries are about in the same situation as 
cherries and black and Cuthbert raspberries are practically off 
the market. 

Michigan canners are practically cleaned up on berries, cher- 
ries and small fruits, and it is reported that both Bartlett and 
Keiffer pears will be delivered short on contracts by the canners 
of that State. 

There is not much trading on corn, peas or tomatoes in this 
market, as the buyers are laying off having supplied their early 
requirements by future contracts. They now seem inclined to 
wait for deliveries and some reliable estimate of the output. 
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The chief activity in this market in canned foods is for . 


California and Oregon canned fruits, 
berries of all varieties and pears. 

___I have recently taken a little trip up into Wisconsin in the 
wild woods, and found from observation that the state is filled 
with red or Cuthbert raspberries growing wild as was Western 
New York when I was there recently, but the vines are so 
tangled up in the woods and scattered as to location that they 
cannot be picked profitably, and labor seems to be otherwise 
more profitably employed. 

I am at a resort in Northern Wisconsin now, and there are 
a lot of children there. They have just returned from berry 
picking and their baskets and pails are all full. It seems a 
dreadful waste to note so many fine red raspberries going to 
waste for lack of labor, for there are not even enough birds to 
eat them. 

The weather in the central west, especially in the north- 
west, continues to be cool and wet, and corn though well grown 
is not developing fast and the same is the case with the tomato 
crop. 

The market for canned peas is, of course, quiet as deliveries 
of the early peas have been made and the pack of late peas is 
now coming upon the market. The quality of the late pack is 
reported to be very fine. 

There are, of course, offerings of late peas from canners 
who have not sold futures freely, but there is but a small de- 
mand and but little inclination to buy on the part of whole- 
salers. There have been large sales of red pitted pie cherries 
during the past week, and it is reported that brokers have heavy 
orders that they cannot get confirmed. 

Columbia raspberies have advanced to $11.00 per dozen 
f. o. b. canneries in No. 10 cans, and are hard to find even at 
that price. 

The general market is steady for canned foods without 
speculative features, except in a few articles previously men- 
tioned. 


red sour cherries, rasp- 


MAINE MARKET 


By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Business Good—Blueberries Keep Canners Busy—Good Quality 
and Yield of Beans—Best Stand of Corn for 
Years—Apple Crop Short. 


Portland, Me., August 6, 1925. 


USINESS GOOD—Summer business in Maine is very good, 
but not to the mark of previous years. Jobbing grocers 
are reaping the principal benefit, and other lines of trade 

report a falling off from the average for July. Even gasoline 
stations are crying poor business. 

Canners are very busy at present working on blueberries 
and stringless beans, with corn coming on much earlier than 
usual. The stringless bean crop is showing a very nice yield, 
and while some canners have not put in their usual acreage in 
beans, the pack this season will be about as large as usual, 
owing to the yield. The quality is excellent. Beans have held 
at $1.30 for twos, and this price has obtained on recent sales. 

Blueberries are yielding well, and the factories are receiv- 
ing a fine quality of fruit. While the past three weeks have 
been rather wet, there have been no beating rains to take the 
berries from the bushes, and receipts at the canneries have been 
very regular. Work will continue throughout the month of 
August. The blueberries produced in Maine are altogether a 
natural fruit, having had no cultivation beyond the triennial 
burning over, third of the acreage at a time. The popularity 
of canned blueberries has increased, and a larger production is 
desired. At present Maine produces over 85 per cent of the 
canned blueberries, and efforts are now under way to ascertain 
best methods of improving and increasing the yield in the berry- 
growing sections. This is having the support of canners, grow- 
ers and officials of both State and Federal bureaus. Factory 
methods are also being improved each season, and advancement 
in both raw and canned berries is already evident. 

The stand of corn at the present time is more encouraging 
than for several years, the fields giving evidence of a healthy 
growth and the corn already silked. This means that within 
three weeks at the outside about all of the corn canneries wili 
be operating in good shape. Unless heavy frosts come much 


earlier than scheduled, there is a pretty good prospect of a © 
mighty nice season on corn this year in Maine. Under these 
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conditions there will doubtless be some spots to offer after the 
pack is over. Prices have held at $1.45 to $1.50 on strictly 
fancy Crosby, and $1.70 for the same quality of Golden Bantam. 

The apple crop is estimated here at approximately 65 per 
cent, but this average will not apply to the most desirable 
variety, the Maine Baldwins. The price named is based on 
$3.75 for nice quartered fruit, average weight 4 lb. 4 oz. A 
heavier pack has been offered by a few canners, and an jn- 
crease in the demand for apple in No. 3 tins, for household use, 


is very evident. Fz 


JOHN H. DULANEY DIES 


R. JOHN H. DULANEY, Fruitland, Md., died at 
4 A. M. July 29th, in the Frederick (Md.) Hos- 
pital, on his way home from Blue Ridge Sum- 


mit, Pa., where he had gone in the hopes of regaining 
his health. 


Mr. Dulaney was one of the oldest and most re- 
spected canners on the Eastern Shore, or the Peninsula, 
as it is known. For years he operated under his own 
name, but recently he had taken into the firm his son, 
Ralph O., and who is now in charge of the big business 


his father had built up. He was 64 years old at the 
time of his death. 


_ Never of a robust nature, he was nevertheless a 
wiry, active man, always in close touch with everything 
pertaining to canning and particularly in his section. 
His extensive knowledge and active brain caused him 
to be sought for advice by all the country round, and 
his kindly nature and ever-readiness to help his fellow- 
man made him a host of friends who feel this loss 
severely. He had been a member of the Tri-State 
Packers Association since its inception, and frequently 
attended the national conventions. 


In Fruitland and that section the name of Dulaney 
is known to every one. On the old family homestead 
in what was then Somerset county, Mr. Dulaney’s fa- 
ther was born in 1824. In 1850 he founded the first 
successful merchantile business in that section, and 
which was conducted by him and his sons for 65 years. 
He was also interested in milling and farming. 


Mr. Dulaney and his wife had spent the greater 
part of the winter in Florida, returning home in March, 
but Mr. Dulaney’s health: continued to fail and it was 
on the advice of physicians that he determined to go to 
Blue Ridge Summit the first part of July. His death 
is attributed to a general breakdown. 

Funeral services were held on Friday morning at 
ten o’clock in Fruitland. 


Besides his widow, who was before marriage Miss 
Jennie Cathell of near Fruitland, a son, Ralph O. Du- 
laney, survives. He leaves also four brothers and one 
sister, who are Henry S. Dulaney, minister at Sharp- 
town; A. J. Dulaney, who resides on the old family 
place at Fruitland; W. P. Dulaney and Joseph A. Du- 
laney and Mrs. V. A. Austin, of Philadelphia. 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Expect Early Action Looking Towards Merger of American and National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association—Accord Ends Many Years of Rivalty—McLaurin Advises 
Jobbers to ‘‘Face Facts;’’ Manufacturers Not Interested, ‘‘Even Indirectly, 


in Success of the Individual Wholesale Grocer,’’ he Says. 


ry. HE MERGER—Official announcement of the opening of 
formal negotiations looking to the merger of the National 
and American Wholesale Grocers’ Associations is expected 


in the near future. Unless present plans miscarry, the commit- 
tees representing the two organizations in the negotiations will 
get together before the end of the month to thoroughly discuss 
the details of the proposed amalgamation. 


Complete harmony between the two associations as to the 
desirability of some merger into one large organization has been 
accomplished. The American at its annual convention this year 
extended greetings to the National, and had a delegation present 
at the National’s convention to confer with representatives of 
the National regarding the proposed amalgamation. That the 
American’s delegation was wholeheartedly received by the 
National was attested by the resolution which the latter adopted 
on the subject, as follows: 


“National Wholesale Grocers’ Association extends 
greetings and sincerest good wishes to American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association and respectfully proposes for 
the good of the wholesale grocery industry and in the 
interest of economy whose study and practice is so ab- 
solutely vital to the success of every wholesale grocer, 
to every industry, and to the public, that ways and 
means be considered whereby our industry’s national 
problems may be entrusted to a single country-wide 
association under such name and management as the 
wholesale grocers of this country as represented 
through the two said associations, shall consider best 
and that the President of our Association be and he is 
hereby authorized to appoint a committee of six of our 
members to consider this subject with American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, and that our Executive and 
Advisory Committees be and they are hereby fully 
authorized and empowered to carry ‘into effect in all 
particulars whatever plan may meet with their approval 
for the accomplishment of the said end; and be it 

“Futher resolved, that our Secretary is hereby 
directed immediately to communicate this resolution to 
Mr. J. H. McLaurin, president of American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association.” 


The accord which appears to be imminent in the ranks of 
the wholesale grocery trade of the country will bring to a close 
the keen rivalry, sometimes amounting to hostility, which de- 
veloped from time to time between the two organizations. These 
differences, however, were largely the clashing of personalities, 
and were due in most instances, the writer feels, to misunder- 
standings and misinterpretations which would easily have been 
susceptible to adjustment if the proper conciliatory spirit had 
been shown by both sides. Time, however, has healed these 
sears, and with the American in its new headquarters in Wash- 
ington, and branching out more as an organization of national 
scope, it became apparent that the best interests of the industry 
at large could only be served through amalgamation. 


Kneen interest is being displayed in the trade over the form 
which the new association will take. The National has always 
been known as a “conservative” association, while the American 
has been known as an aggressive, “fighting” organization. Each 
has accomplished much good in its own way. 

A happy medium between the two, which should result from 
the proposed amalgamation, should go far toward improving 
conditions in the industry. 


Advises Jobbers to Face Facts—With not a week during the 
past two years having passed without seeing either the merger, 
bankruptcy or liquidation of some wholesale grocery house, the 
time has come for the jobbers to face the facts squarely if they 
hope to avoid ultimate failure in their business, says J. H. 
McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, in an article addressed to the wholesale grocers of the 
United States. 


“Face the facts,” Mr. McLaurin urges upon the jobbers. 
This suggestion, he continues, “is one which will not meet with 
general favor by wholesale grocers. If there is just one thing 
which some wholesale grocers would find unpleasant in connec- 
tion with their business, that one thing is to face the facts. To 
face the facts and know the truth by some wholesale grocers 
would mean the entire readjustment of their business methods 
and practices. There are wholesale grocery houses today which 
are standing on the abyss of bankruptcy, because those who have 
directed the destiny of such houses have refused to face the facts. 
There are other wholesale grocery houses today in the hands of 
their bankers, and still others with their credit impaired both 
with their bankers snd their creditors because they have refused 
to face the facts. There are others which have already toppled 
ever the edge of the precipice and gone to their destruction 
refusing until too late to face the facts. It can be safely stated 
that there has not been a week during the last two years when 
there has not been received by this office advices announcing 
either the merger, hankruptcy or liquidation of wholesale gro- 
cers. Such mergers can well be justified as an economic mea- 
sure, but the question of the success of the merging interests, 
after all, will be determined by the policies which dominate the 
conduct of the new business. If the heads of the merger inter- 
ests are merchants and not auctioneers, the wisdom of such a 
merger can and will be demonstrated; but if those dominating 
the policy have been and continue to be auctioneers, they will 
not face the facts, and their ultimate failure is assured. The 
wholesale grocer beleives himself to be smarter than his neighbor 
and proceeds to demonstrate that belief by turning his business 
into an auction shop, apparently not realizing that such methods 
are but an admission of his failure as a merchant, thereby neces- 
sitating the injection into his business of those high-powered 
cut-throat practices by which alone he feels enabled to outwit 
his fellow-merchant. The tragedy of this situation lies in the 
fact that his competitor instead of allowing him to run his race 
and meet his inevitable defeat, proceeds, in many cases, to go 
him one better—the race begins—and there you are! It is high 
time that wholesale grocers quit fooling themselves into the 
belief that the manufacturer from whom they are buying their 
products has the slightest interest in the distributor’s business 
or his welfare. In my opinion, the average manufacturer of 
nationally advertised food products in this country is not, even 
indirectly, interested in the success of the individual wholesale 
grocer. Analyze for a moment the manufacturers’ business be- 
fore his product leaves his hands. The successful food manu- 
facturer is a merchant, not an auctioneer. He knows the cost 
of his product—the finished product. He is familiar with the 
dollars and cents that enter into his operations as they relate 
to the assembling the raw product, the cost of labor by which it 
becomes a finished product. In other words, he knows to the 
millioneth part of a cent the actual net cost.to him of the prod- 
uct ready to be marketed. He determines upon the net profit 
that must come to him from each package of that product when 
it leaves his hands; and, with that profit determined upon. it 
becomes like the law of the Medes and Persians—unchangeable. 
And while there are manufacturers who will make the state- 
ment (which they know to be false) that they cannot control 
a resale price of their product, that same manufacturer will 
never tell you that he cannot control the price at which he sells 
the product to the jobber—that price is ‘fixed’ and ‘maintained.’ 
That is one fact that the jobber is willing to face and not dis- 
pute. When a manufacturer’s specialty salesman goes out and 
sells his master’s product, just bear in mind that he does not 
sell his master’s property, but sells yours; and when he brings 
you an order with 5, 74% and 10 per cent discount off the list, it 
never does affect the original net price that you paid the manu- 
facturer for that product. When the manufacturer sold you the 
preduct, he immediately built a stone wall between you and the 


price at which he sold you, and no influence or transaction can 
ever penetrate that wall to in any way affect or reduce his own 
profit, which was included in the price which you paid him for 
the product. I do not condemn the manufacturer for this. On 
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the other hand, I applaud, him for it. 
not only knows what brains were intended for, but knowing that, 
he uses them for that purpose; and when you are willing to 
allow him to send a salesman out to increase the volume of the 
distribution of his product by placing his hand in your till and 
taking out 5, 7% and 10 _per cent, who is to blame? I answer, 
both you and the manufacturer are to blame. You are to blame 
for having consented to it, and the manufacturer is to blame for 
permiting his salesman to do it, when he knows that the trans- 
action was not legitimate and fair to that wholesale grocer who 
is at heart a merchant and seeks to operate as one. A manu- 
facturer who allows his product to be used as a football by job- 
bers and aids and abets it, is a menace to the trade life of this 
country and unworthy of the confidence and respect of upstand- 
ing business men. A manufacturer who permits this is prompted 
by the one selfish desire—that being to accomplish and increase 
distribution of his product, knowing that his own profit is secure 
and having no concern for the welfare or rights of other factors 
in the trade. To such manufacturers, desk jobbers and trade 
pirates are a valued asset. Realizing the conditions as they are, 
has the time come for the jobber to analyze his own individual 
business—to put it in order and take it out of the hands of his 
salesmen and-his competitors? Are you ready to face the 
facts?” 


FOODSTUFFS ’ROUND THE WORLD. 
By the Department of Commerce, Washington. 


1925 Pack of Peas in the Bordeaux District. 


The annual pack of “petits pois” in the Bordeaux 
district is almost completed. The pack in the Depart- 
ment of the Gironde, as estimated by prominent pack-. 
ers, will be about 70,000 cases, while estimates of the 
pack in the Department of the Lot-et-Garonne is not 
available, as operations there are not yet finished, but 
it is stated by men familiar wits prevailing conditions 
of that district that the total pack will be considerably 
smaller than the average in previous years, reports 
United States Consul Walter H. McKinney, Bordeaux, 
France, in a report received in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In the matter of quality, the packers state that 
they are disappointed. Continued rains during practi- 
cally all of the growing season have rendered the peas 
large and of rather poor color and flavor. Less than 
10 per cent of “extra fine” and “very fine,” the two 
smaller sizes, were secured. It is reported in the local 
canning trade that the same unfavorable conditions 
prevailed with respect to the production in Brittany, 
the other important center of pea canning industry in 
France. 


The poor quality of the packing stock brought by 
the growers to the canning factories this year resulted 
in a rather peculiar state of affairs. At the opening of 
the season the price paid the growers was in the neigh- 
borhood of $5 per 220 pounds. As the inferiority of 
the peas became more and more marked as the season 
progressed, the price dropped gradually to $3.75 per 
220 pounds on June 8, and from that figure it declined 
rapidly in a few days to $1.50. The growers refused 
to pick the peas for this price. A readjustment of price 
was then made and the season closed with prices 
slightly higher. 


In spite of the low price at which canning stock 
was purchased, the prices for canned peas have stead- 
ily mounted during the canning season. Today they are 
from 10 to 20 per cent higher than prices named befor2 
the season opened. The reason for this seeming in- 
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consistency appears to arise from the reduced percent- 

age of yield of peas per 200 pounds of peas in the pod. 

In normal years the average yield is about 35 per cent, 

state experienced packers, whereas this year probably 

less than 25 per cent of the total weight of peas in the 
pod was found fit for canning purposes. 

As stated before, the pack of the small sizes, 
which are always at a premium, was practically noth- 
ing. Packers will accept orders for the two smaller 
sizes only to the extent of 10 per cent of the total order 
for assorted sizes. It is learned from the trade that 
there is no carry-ove of small sizes from last year, but 
on the other hand some of the canners have consider- 
able stocks of the larger sizes from the pack of last 
year and the year beore. 

Canned Pineapples Better for Export Trade. 

A large American fruit company’s experiment in 
large scale pineapple culture seems to have undergone 
a distinct change. As a result of the enormous losses 
of fresh fruit in transit it is now planned to-tin the 
larger part of the crop, and to this and a large and well 
equipped canning plant is now in the course of erection 
at La Colombiana, reports United States Consul J. J. 
Meily, Port Limon, Costa Rica, in a report received in 
the Department of Commerce. Because of the peculiar 
shape of the Costa Rican fruit, it will probably not be 
tinned in slices, as is the Hawaiian fruit, but as pine- 
apple “crush.” 

Shipments of fresh fruit totaled about 17,000 
crates less than in 1923, but this decrease in shipments 
does not indicate any falling off in production, as there 
were large relative increases in the shipments of pine- 
appe crush and preserved pineapples, a8 shown in the 
following tables: 

Shipments of fresh pineapples to the United States. 
1921 1922 1923 1924 
4,600 16,000 62,509 45,673 

(The above figures indicate crates averaging 16 
fruits each.) 


Egyptian Canned Fruit Trade. 


American packers, who heretofore have held a 
most prominent place in the Egyptian market for the 
sale and distribution of canned fruits, are now losing 
ground, owing to strong competition from Italy. Italian 
merchants, as reported by the trade, are now under- 
selling American exporters by nearly 25 per cent, 
writes United States Consul General Raymond H. 
Geist, Alexandria, Egypt, in a report received in the 
Department of Commerce. Certain American firms 
which have built up a fine business in this country of 
long standing are holding their own among the partic- 
ular clientele which purchases only high class goods. 

There is a fair amount of business to be done in 
the sale of these commodities, the yearly sales in Egypt 
for assorted canned fruits approximate 6,000 cases, 
provided American manufacturers can meet the com- 
petitive prices. One American firm has been doing an 
extensive business in Egypt supplying the market witl 
second quality goods. Second quality goods are sold 
largely to small Egyptian grocers, who sell directly to 
the Arab population, and enjoy a large turnover in the 
sale of these goods. Previously large quantities were 
imported through indent merchants situated in Liver- 
pool, but since the American packers have appointed 
representatives in Egypt purchases made through 
England have been reduced to a minimum. 
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SALESMEN SHOWN THEIR CHANCE IN CANNED 
FOODS. 


HIS salesmanager believes that both salesmen and 

| retail grocers have the chance of many years to 

do an unprecedented busineess in spot canned 

foods. He discusses the subject with his salesmen as 
follows: 


“The reetail merchant today has the best oppor- 
tunity he has had in years to make a grand clean up 
of all his spot canned foods. Fresh garden stuff is 
shot to pieces, prices very high and just about out of 
reach. The quality is very poor and the result is that 
the housewife is going to turn to canned foods, which 
is not only better in quality, but cheaper in price and 
much handier to prepare. 


“Every merchant in your territory should make 
a supreme effort at this time on canned foods of every 
description in both vegetables and fruits. Have your 
customers to get these goods out on the counter, put 
big price tags on them and tell their customers that 
fresh vegetables and fruits are very high in price, the 
quality is poor, and that they can give them better 
goods for less money in cans, and in the next 60 days 
every one of your customers will not only sell out al! 
their spot canned foods, but will be buying more, and 
will be in a position to take on their future goods just 
as qquickly as we can get them to be shipped. 


“This is a big year for the retail merchant on 
canned foods if you can bring him to see the opportu- 
nity that faces him and to grasp this situation and 
take advantage of same. A merchant should be on his 
toes at this time, pushing his goods that he can sell, 
turning them into cash and buying more. He may no! 
have another opportunity like this again for years. 
Don’t read this bulletin and then forget all about this 
suggestion, but take it up with every merchant and 


show him how to cash in on the conditions that exist at 
present.” 


In July “Facts and Figures,” bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers Association. 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
either 
Single or Double 
The fastest and best husker on the market. It has an automatic ear 
placer that places the ear at the proper place and careless feeders will 
not waste corn and it will save agreat deal of corn overany other husker. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
either 
Single Cut, Double Cut or Split and Cut. 


The Morral Corn Cutter is very simple in construction and is the most 
durable and best cutter on the market. It has a positive feed and will 
not clog up like other cutters when cutting nubbins and small ears. It is 
furnished with attachments for cutting Golden Bantum Com, and it is the 
best cutter for cutting Bantum Corn. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


The Morral Labeling Machine is built of iron and steel, driven by 
motor or hand power, large capacity, and guaranteed to do satisfactory 
work. We can save you money. It will pay you to write at once for 
our new catalog for prices, list of users, and further information. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
Morral, Ohio. 
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= may be beautiful and 
_ the inks of the best quality but | 

_ if the paper isn’t right the 
will not be right. 


A good label must have a ae 
foundation---finepaper. [tmust |” 
bepaper thatwillstaywhitewith = 
age and it must be the right fin- 7 f 
an for color printing purposes. 
Also it must have the strength 
andtextureto give maximum pro- 
duction on labeling machines. 


"We test every lot of paper we 
receive to make sure that it ful- _ 
fills all these requirements. We 

se nothing but the best quality — 
of coated and uncoated papers : 
made for us on our order and — 

by the same formula. | 
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taste and skill of long 
that help sell 


TRADE MARK BUREAU 


We maintain a bureau of brands 
and trade marks for the benefit | 
of our customers. Write us for — 
cre. The service is free. 


Ss. PRINTING 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


Rags are the two extremes of the human antithesis. The 
case is expressed with melancholy reasonableness in the rythme- 
less ragtime quoted by the “Dublin Independent”: 

Rags make paper, 
Paper makes money, 
Money makes banks, 
Banks make loans, 
Loans make poverty, 
Poverty makes rags. 


DON’T QUITE FIT? 


The supply sergeant had just issued the last assortment of 
shoes to the colored outfit. There were plenty of kicks, but the 
loudest and most prolonged came from Private Indigo Snow, 
who, failing to receive satisfaction elsewhere, betook himself to 
the captain. 

“Cap’n, suh,” he announced, “mah shoes am too big: fo’ me.” 

“You’ll have to make the best of it,” answered the captain. 
“Plenty of men have shoes that don’t quite fit.” 

“Don’t quite fit?’ ejaculated Indigo. “If yo’ says ’tenshun, 
cap’n, Ah comes to ’tenshun. Den if yo’ says to right about 
face, Ah right about faces, but mah shoes stays at ’tenshun.” 


TRUE TO TYPE 
Will Hardcase—Mavw, that dentist you sent me to that was 
advertised as painless, wasn’t. 
Mother—He wasn’t? 
Willie—No, I bit his finger and he yelled just like any other 
dentist. 


ON THE JOB 
“An’ what’s your job around here, young feller?” asked the 
farmer of an official in a big city railroad station. 
“I’m the train caller,” answered that dignitary. 
“Well, call me one, then. I’m in a hurry.” 


WHY THE JONESES BOUGHT THE CAR 
Because the salesman: 
Laughed at Mr. Jones’ jokes. 
Told Mrs. Jones she couldn’t have a daughter that old. 
Told Susie she looked like Mary Pickford. 
Told Willie Jones he had a build like Demsey. 
Said the Jones baby took after both parents. 
And only smiled when the Jones pup nipped him. 


NO ROUGH STUFF 


Boss—Now why on earth do you insist on sliding that roll 
of sandpaper along the floor? Can’t you carry it on your 
shoulder? 

Hardware Clerk—Aw, what difference does it make? 

Boss—Never mind! I’ll have no one pulling any rough stuff 
around this place. 


JUST RIGHT 
“Rastus, how was the flask of wrisky I gave you?” 
“Jes’ right, boss, jes’ right!” 
“What do you mean, jes’ right?” 
“Well, if it had been any better you wouldn’t a guv it to 
me, an’ if it had been any wus it would have killed me.’ 


NOT HIS LINE 

One day Mose went into a recruiting office to join up with 
the army. The sergeant said: “Well, Mose, which arm of the 
service do you prefer?” “Ah do’ know nothin’ about no arms, 
boss man; but what’s dis yeer calvary Ah’s heerd about?” “Oh, 
yes, the cavalry. Why, Mose, all you’ve got to do in the cavalry 
is to ride a nice horse all the time. Does that suit you?” Young 
Mose scratched his head a moment, and then he said: “Naw, 
-suh, boss man, Ah ain’t craving no calvary job, ’cause when 
you-all blows on the bugle for us calvary to ree-treat, dam if 
Ah wants to be bothered wif any hoss.” 


A GOOD LABEL 
ry 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——-the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), ACID,WATER PROOF 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 
BASKETS, Wood, Tomato. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

R. A. Wood Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
BEET TOPPER. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 
BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sel!s Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates, 

Shooks, 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. | 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 
Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 


BROKERS. 
Howard EB. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 


Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oll, gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS'’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BD. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Car. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Camakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 


‘Ams. Machine Co., Max, N: 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cnicinnati, O. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup, 
CAPS. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, peas,--beans, seed, etc. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
ew York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, II. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 
Colors, Certifiéd, for foods. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
COOKERS, Continuuos, Aglitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Cookers, retort. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See rh Cook- 
er-Fillers. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop, 

CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, oO. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc,, Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co.. Salem, N. J. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 


Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Cora 
Cooker Fillers, 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper oO. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balti _ 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U._S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
Cincinnati. 

e Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Robins & Co., Inc., 
Engines, steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
ae Kettles. See Tanks, glass. 

ned. 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mey 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohie 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells .Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FLUX. H 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Ce., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, electric. See Motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Bauip. 
Governors, steam.. See Power Plant Bqui 
Grading Machines. See Cleaning and Gen: 
ing Machinery. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. Huskers. 
See Cleaning and 


Green Pea Cleaners. 
Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and C ng Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ a 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Kettles. enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore... 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 0. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


MARKING INK, POTS, ETC. 

hil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

a Markers, can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N,. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

trow Machinery Co., more. 

"een Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

hines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 

in-Chapman Co., Berlin, is. 

ag Ww. enneburs & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow 

kers’ Cans. ee Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

‘Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

rague-Sells Corp., cago. 

HULLERS AND VINERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. : 
PEELING KNIVES. ' 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

K. Rohins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. ' 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Bal 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin. Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, alr, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 


RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Rhubarb Cutter. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sealding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. : 
Screw Caps, bottle. 
Sealing Machines, 
Machinery. 
Sealing Machines, 
Closing Machines. 


SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 
Machines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers 

and Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives. etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co.. Baltimore. 


See Can- 


See Caps. 
bottle. See Bottlers’ 


sanitary cans. See 
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STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City, 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and_ steel type, 
burning brands, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Rome, 


Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. 
Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincint ; 
Peerless Husker Co., a 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indi 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester N. Ae Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mch 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. —_ 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Beriin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy, Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A._K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS 

C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 
Transmission Machinery. 

Transplanting Machine. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 


Regulators. 
See Corers and 


Vegetable 

Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See 

Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


sen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


kets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ 
Machinery. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes. 
————. paper. See Corrugated Paper 
ucts. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Corers, etc. 


= 
sholm-Scott Columbus, Ohio. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
; : Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
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“PEERLESS” ar comrressor TYPE “G E” 


(With or without gear drive attachment) 


Can be had in any size 
from 7 h. p., displacing 
47 cu. ft. free air per 
minute to 52h. p., dis- 
placing 262 cu. ft. free 
air per minute, accord- 
ing to your require- 
ments. 

The splash oiling feat- 
ture warrants the life 
of all working parts. 
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People want good food 


—clean, wholesome, 


and appetizing 


HEY have learneda whole lot about 
food values in recent years, and 


more and more they demand quality. 


The Housewife is coming to trust 
canned foods, to appreciate them. It 
is up to all of us to maintain the qual- 


ity of our products at a height that 
will keep her approval. 


4 


Good cans, good deliveries, good clos- 
ing equipment, good service from all 


the many divisions of the American 


Can Company—these are our partic- 
ular functions and our chief share in 
promoting quality canned foods. 
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TREDGE 


KIT 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 


CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


WEIRTON,W.VA. 


MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


"IE CLARKSBURG, WVA.- 
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HAVE STOCK 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT | 


Universal Tomato Fillers 
Hot Water Exhausters 
Rotary Syrupers © 

Fruit and Tomato Washers 


Electric Process Clocks 


THEY ARE GOING FAST 


Wire us your order and Shipment 


will be made promptly 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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PFAUDLER 


GLASS LINED EQUIPMENT 


[4 New Low-Priced Series Which Will Interest You] 


Model ‘‘A’’—Pfaudler Open 
Storage Tank. Lined with 
standard Pfaudler Glass En- struction 


amel. Special sloping bottom 
construction. 1-in. nipple out- 


Model ‘‘X’’— Pfaudler Closed 
Storage Tank. 


cover; 5 in. handhole and 1%- 
in. nozzle in head; rubber and 
1-in. nipple outlet 


Three sizes—30, 60 and 100 


let with standard pipe thread. tin gasket. 
Made in 3 sizes—30, 60 and with standard pipe 
100 gallons. 
gallons. 
| READY FOR | 
IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


| We have a stock of 
these tanks ready 
for your immediate 
use. Telegraph your 
order, or wire for 
price list. This is 
the most sensational 
equipment value ever 
offered the canning 
industry. 


Sign and Mail Coupon at right for 
new descriptive catalog and prices 


The PFAUDLER CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Originators and World’s Largest Makers of 
Glass Lined Steel Equipment 


Branches in Main Centers 


Factories at: Rochester, N. Y., Elyria, 
Ohio and Schwetzingen, Baden, Germany 


Model ‘‘B’’—Pfaudler Open 
Mixing Tank. Equipped with 
Pfaudler Impeller Agitator 
with and loose pulleys. 
Standa’’ eonstruction. Made 
in two s:zes—60 and 100 gallons Standard sizes—60 and 100 

gallons. 


construction Agitator 
tight and loose pulleys. 


All Units are made of open-hearth steel lined with the 
famous Pfaudler Glass Enamel. 


Equipment is built along same lines as larger standard 
Pfaudler Units. 


Each tank has the special, sloping, self-draining bot- 
tom which guarantees ease of emptying and cleaning. 
Prices are the lowest ever quoted on genuine glass 
lined tanks. 


Quantity production alone makes these prices possible. 
There has been no sacrifice in quality of workman- 
ship or materials. 


These tanks give you the durability of steel combined 
with the sanitation of glass. 
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Model‘‘Z’’? Pfaudler Jacketed 
Mixing Tank. For heating or 
cooling operations. Standard 


THE PFAUDLER CO. 
217 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
You may send your new catalog on the special low price series. 


No obligation, of course. 


C. T. 817-25 


with clamped-on 
thread. 
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in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
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EDITORIALS 


NCOURAGE “HOME-CANNERS” — Not a few 
E of our readers will object to that advice, because 
they consider the little “home canners” as real 
competitors of their commercially canned products. 
From time to time we have made remarks regarding 
home canning which might have been construed as in- 
imical to that line of canning, but they were not in- 
tended that way. Our objections have come from the 
misinformation regarding methods of canning and 
times of processing given to these small canners by 
those who should have known better, and, we are sorry 
to say, chiefly by the Government. 


This refers mostly to the past, as they have cor- 
rected, or tried to correct, most of these unfortunate 
mistakes. Thus what might be charged against us as 
unfavorable remarks were warnings to the home can- 
ners not to attempt to can certain articles, as they did 
not have the equipment to properly and safely do so. 
Some of the times of process given to “canning clubs” 
and others were little short of criminal, and while trou- 
bles have come out of them, and been reflected upon 
commercially canned foods, it is only a miracle that 
more trouble did not result. This is not the fault of the 
“home canners,” but is entirely the fault of those who 
furnished the directions and posed as experts in the 
art. The proper and complete sterilization of such 
things as meats, fish and some of the vegetables is very 
difficult of accomplishment, as every experienced can- 
ner knows, and to tell these home canners to attempt 
such articles, with their limited experience and ineffi- 
cient equipment? was little short of criminal, to our 
mind. Even today there are such formulas being pub- 
lished by daily papers in no position to know the dan- 
ger. Only the other day we saw one regarding the can- 
ning of fish, that, if the fish had been canned as di- 
rected, those who ate it would have had an excellent 
chance to become sick, if not to die. That is the sort 
of feature about home canning that we have said direct 


and hard things about, and we will continue to do so as 
long as such faulty advice is furnished these embryo 
canners. 


But, as regards home canners, they may be consid- 
ered one of the best helpers to an increased consump- 
tion of commercially canned foods, and it is a mistake 
for any canner or broker to oppose or object to this 
branch of the business. Our attention was forcibly 
called to this in a letter which came to our desk this 
week. The writer is an experienced man, under- 
stands canning and canned foods, and he expresses our 
own attitude towards home canning even better than 
we can express it ourselves. He says: 


“Home canning is here to stay, and the great- 
est care should be exercised to have it of as high 
quality as possible and safe. I believe the canners 
are overlooking one of their best allies in not en- 
couraging it. It is said that the Studebaker people 
prefer to have their agencies where other cars 
have been sold rather than in new territory, and 
that the Packard people seek their customers 
among those who have had experience with 
other cars first. The man who has used one or 
two cars is a better judge of good qualities than 
the one who has had no experience. The same thing 
holds true in the use of foods. Home canning is a 
good initiation for the use of the better but less ex- 
pensive commercial article after one or two years’ 
experience. The basis of home and commercial 
canning is the same; the difference is in the ability 
to prepare the two and in the cost. Anything 
which is unfair to one is bound to affect the other.” 


HIS SHOULD BE ACCEPTED—tThe National 
Dairy Association has just sent us for publica- 
tion an announcement that. is not only interest- 
ing, but very important. Domestic science teachers 
have brought home to an ever-increasing number of 
people the need for more definite information and 
knowledge about the foods we eat, and consequent!v 
more and more people want to know about cannel 
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of its products. 


This is not for canners to do, but is rather the 
work of our National Canners’ Research Laboratories, 
and we have no doubt they will seriously consider it, 


and we hope act upon it. 


The announcement reads: 


An invitation has been extended by the Na- 
tional Dairy Association to the National Canners 
Association asking its members to participate in a 
scientific health food show, the first of its kind in 
the United States, to be held during the National 
Dairy Exposition at Indianapolis, October 10 to 
17. Arrangements for the health food exhibit have 
been made under the personal supervision of Dr. 
E. V. McCollum, a noted biochemist of the School 


of Hygiene and Public Health of Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Dr. McCollum, who is regarded as one of the 
leading dietary scientists of the world, was the 
first physiological chemist to isolate Vitamin D, 


- that prevents ricketts, a disease of early childhood, 


chiefly due to deficient nutrition and characterized 
by softening of the bones and consequent deform- 
ity. 

The health food show will be the first display 
of foods showing their proper relation one to an- 
other. These foods will be classified, their values 
charted and every detail of their preparation 
worked out by prominent nutrition workers from 


Boston, Philadelphia and other large nutrition 
centers. 


“Although food constitutes the chief item in 
the expense of living among the wage-earning 
class, and is more intimately concerned with the 
promotion of health and strength than are cloth- 
ing, shelter and climate, it is only in recent years 
that any serious thought has been given to the 
nature of foods,” Dr. McCollum said. “Today we 
possess so much information about the aietary 
properties of all of our more important foods, and 
so much knowledge concerning the nutritive re- 
quirements of the body, that it is now possible to 
give out statements about each of the important 
natural foods, milk and its products, the cereal 
grains and their products, fruits, vegetables, can- 
ned foods, meats of several kinds and fish. In this 
way the purchaser can have a clear idea of the 
place which each of these foods should occupy in 


relation to the others when selecting food for the 
family.” 


Among the canned foods that have been class- 
ified by Dr. McCollum as eligible in the exhibit are 
canned spinach, sauerkraut, asparagus, string 


beans, corn, peas and other vegetables rich in pro- 
tein or iron. 


_ In co-operation with Dr. McCollum, the Na- 
tional Dairy Council will have sixteen booths de- 
voted to educational exhibits showing the different 


activities carried on by council workers in the pro- 
motion of health. 
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foods. Not just that they are good to eat, but why. The 
dairy industry is answering their demand in a highly 
scientific but direct way, and it invites the canning in- 
dustry to stand alongside of it and explain the merits 
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Brooklyn, as the result of blood poisoning, contracted 
from a severe case of sunburn. 


credit, both ways: 


“JOE” KING IS DEAD. 


August 17, 1925 


OS. F. KING, of the general sales department of 
the American Can Company, New York, died on 


August Ist at the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, in 


Mr. King was 22 years with the American Can 


Mrs. King and a two-year-old son survive. 


In the passing of “Joe”? King, as he was known 


the Company and to the trade, the American Can Com- 
pany has lost one of its most promising young men, and 
one who was respected and loved by all who knew him. 
A most unusual ability was combined with a most un- 
usual personality. Joe’s genial style, quick wit, cheer- 
ful disposition, and his ever readineess to do a kindness 
or favor for anyone made him a universal favorite, and 
those traits wil make his memory and influence far out- 
live his thirty-five years on earth. 


THERE OUGHT TO BE MORE LIKE HIM. 


Company, having started as an office boy, rising in the 
ranks to successive positions of responsibility. 
1919 he was made local sales manager at Bridgeton, 
N. J., where he remained until 1920, when he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Paul R. Grace as assistant to Mr. George 
W. Cobb, general manager of sales, upon the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Grace, who became a partner in the Grace 
Metal Sign Company, of St. Louis Mo. 


In 


One 
brother, Mr. Frank C. King, is a salesman for the 


American Can Company, general line department, in 
Central New York State. Mr. King’s mother, one mar- 
ried, two unmarried sisters and a younger brother re- 
side in Brooklyn The funeral was held on August 3rd, 
at St. Rose of Lima’s Church, and interment at Holy 
Cross Cemetery, in Brooklyn. Mr. King was a member 
of Bridgeton Elks Lodge, No. 33, and Knights of Co- 
—~Jumbus, Brooklyn Council, No. 126. 


in 


ERE is a copy of a letter received by the N. C. A., 
with the name and amounts omitted. Why this 
omission we don’t know, for he is entitled to the 


wh August 3, 1925. 
National Canned Foods Week Committee, The Na- 

tional Canners Association, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Heeding the call in “The Canning 
Trade” and “The Canner” for all good canners to 
come to the aid of their Association (and them- 
selves incidentally), we are hastening at this late 
date to get our name and pledge in to you before 
it is too late for this year. 

We did not operate last year, as we only got 
our. plant finished in time for this season, so we do 
not know how to figure our last year’s pack, and 
pledge based on last season’s pack. We are per- 
fectly satisfied to pledge $...... , however, and 
will send it in on demand, or if you do not make the 
demand we will send it within two or three weeks 
anyhow. We hope to can 00,000 cases this season, 
and if we go over that we will be perfectly willing 
to send you a check for $.... instead of the $.... 
promised above. ° 

This is the writer’s first season in the canning 
business, but I hope to know our Association bet- 
ter, and that the Association and I may do each 
other some good. I am quite sure the Association 
will do me a lot of good, and I intend to try to do 
my part toward helping the Association. 

Yours very truly, 
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QUALITY 
Cans 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


For 
A BETTER PACK of PEAS 


AT A GREATER PROFIT 


Use 
HAMACHEK 


“IDEAL” VINERS and VINER FEEDERS 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wis. 
Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


Manufacturers of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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Insects Feeding on Truck and Garden Crops, 
and How to Control them. 


By Charles C. Compton 


Assistant Entomologist, Illinois Natural History Survey, in Co-operation with the Department 
of Horticulture, Illinois Agricultural College and Experiment Station. 


(Continued from last Week.) 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO TOMATOES. 


Tomato Worms the Common Insect Attacking 
Tomatoes. 
Northern Tomato Worm, Protoparce quinquemaculata 
Haw. 


Southern Tomato Worm, Protoparce sexta Johannsen. 


HE caterpillars of two species of moth are com- 

monly included under the popular name of to- 

mato worms. They are so nearly alike in all 
stages of their life history, habits and general appear- 
ance that they will be taken up together. These worms 
or caterpillars are capable of inflicting serious damage, 
such as occurred in Illinois in 1921. 


The adults of tomato worms are sphinx moths. 
They are swift fliers, having large bodies and a wing 
expanse of four to five inches. The body is distinctly 
marked with a row of large, yellow spots on each side 
of a narrow, black, longitudinal line; the wings are 
dark gray, marked with irregular brown and _ black 
lines. The eggs are nearly round, one-sixteenth inch 
in diameter, and greenish yellow in color. They are 
usually deposited singly on the underside of the leaf, 
and hatch in about a week. 


The caterpillars are large, green worms, 3 to 1! 
inches in length when full grown. Along the side of 
the northern species is a series of V-shaped white 
markings, while along the side of the southern species 
are simple, oblique white bands. The horn on the tip 
of the abdomen in the northern species is black in color 
and straight, while in the southern species it is usually 
reddish in color and curved. The pupa is about 2 inches 
in length and brown in color, with a peculiar handle- 
like projection which resembles the handle of a jug. 
This is the sheath, or covering, for the proboscis or 
mouth parts. In the northern species the handles is 
longer than in the southern species; otherwise the twe 
species are nearly alike. 


Character of Injury. Injury is inflicted by the 
caterpillars at all stages. They are capable of stripping 


a tomato or egg plant of all its leaves in a very short 
time. 


Control. In small gardens, or where the worms 
are few and scattered, hand picking is recommended. 


Where the tomato or egg plant is grown on a com- 
mercial scale and the worms are numerous, spraying 
with arsenate of lead at the rate of 2 pounds of powder 
in 50 gallons of water will give control. It is important 
to spray as soon as the worms appear in serious num- 


bers, for they are capable of causing great destruction 
in a short time. 


The tomato worms are often held in check by a 
parasite which feeds within the body of the caterpil- 
lar, and when full grown forms a small white cocoon 
on the outside of the body. These cocoons are often 
mistaken for the eggs of the worms. Caterpillars cov- 
ered with these cocoons should not be destroyed, as 
they will do no further harm to the plants, and the 
parasites, upon emerging from the cocoons, may para- 
sitize other worms. 


GARDEN SLUGS FEED ON FOLIAGE AND ROOTS 
OF MANY CROPS. 


Agrilomaz sp., Linne. 


The garden slug, which is frequently a very an- 
noying and destructive garden pest, is a slimy, slow- 
moving, repulsive creature often incorrectly called a 
snail. It is gray in color, mottled with darker gray, 


and measures about one and one-hallf inches in length 
when extended. 


Character of Injury. The slugs feed on most of 
the common garden crops, eating holes in the foliage 
and leaving a trail of slime wherever they have trav- 
eled. They also feed on the roots of many garden 
crops, on potato tubers, on the fruit of tomato or on 


the stem of the plant near the ground, often causing 
disease and decay to set in. 


Control. The garden slug shows a marked dis- 
like for Bordeaux. Plants upon which the slug is feed- 
ing should be sprayed with Bordeaux to which has 
been added 2 pounds of powdered calcium arsenate, 
or arsenate of lead, to each 50 gallons of spray. In ad- 
dition to spraying, poisonous baits shoutd be distrib- 
uted. Use either of the baits recommended for cut- 
worms. Dusting the plants with air-slaked lime will 
have a tendency to keep the worms away. 


Caterpillars May Be Controlled by Same Methods 
as Tomato Worms. 


Several Species. 


Such vegetables as asparagus, beans, beets, celery, 
eggplant, potatoes, tomatoes, squash, rhubarb, onions, 
cabbage cauliflower, radishes and turnips are occasion- 
ally attacked by large hairy caterpillars. Their very 
hairy and shaggy appearance and their clumsy move- 


ments have earned for them the name of woolly bear 
caterpillars. 


Character of Injury. When numerous these leaf- 
eating insects will strip plants of their foliage. 


Control. Use the same methods recommended 
for the control of tomato worms. 
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a excel Our Labels 


n‘Desi are the Tighes est Standard 
of Artistic’ = for Comnyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your i Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NYY. 


Hansen Fruit & Vegetable Filler 


FILLS CUT STRING BEANS AUTOMATICALLY. Utilizes Gravity to 
Preform the Filling Labor by Means of the Adjustable Filling Hopper. 


For filling whole beans, remove the hopper and 
you have the best and simplest hand pack filler 
ever built. 


Colby, Wis., Nov. 27, 1923. 
Gentlemen :— 

We wish to advise you that we are more than pleased with the hand bean filler, ~- 
rather as you call it, Fruit and Vegetable Filler. 

We were rather doubtful as to its capabilities until we tried it out. Wish to advise 
you that your filling hopper on same does not need attention, and with one girl super- 
vising the fill of cans, was all the help we needed in the canning of cut beans. 

We have been complimented on the uniform fill of our beans and all we can say is 
we lay it all to your machine. 

If you have any skeptics as to the capabilities of your filler, wish you would refer 
same to me or my superintendent at this plant and am sure we could soon change their 


opinion. 
CENTRAL CANNING COMPANY, 
By W. A. Christiansen, Mgr. 


Adjustable for No.1, No. 1%, No. 2, 


No. 2% and —_ ag uaa machine Also used for tomatoes, beets, cherries, berries, etc. 


WE CAN MAKE IMMEDIATEDELIVERIES AT THIS TIME. 
HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORP., Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hansen Sanitary Can Washer Hansen Beet Topper 
Hansen Conveyor Boot Hansen Corn Cooker Filler 
Hansen Pea and Bean Filler Hansen Kraut Machine 
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INSECTS INJURIOUS TO CUCUMBERS, MELONS 
AND SQUASH. | 


Striped Cucumber Beetle the Most Destructive Pes 
of Melon and Cucumber. 


Diabrotica vittata Fab. 


The adult is light yellow in color, with a black head 
and three black stripes on the wing covers, and meas- 
ures about one-quarter inch in length. The beetles 
pass the winter hiding in trash, rubbish or in the soil. 
The eggs, which are about one-fortieth inch in length, 
oval and light yellow in color, are laid in cracks and 
crevices in the soil about the base of the plant. In 
about a week they hatch into small larvae, and when 
full-grown the larva is close to one-quarter inch in 
length, very slender, white and wormlike, with a brown 
head, thorax and anal plate. When mature, the larva 
transforms into a white pupa within an earthen cell. 

Character of Injury. The striped cucumber beetle 
is the most destructive pest of cucumbers, melons and 
squash in Illinois. Unless growers wage a constant 
fight, the yield is greatly reduced, if the crop is not lost 
altogether. It is a pest with which the gardener 
must deal every year. The beetles are responsible for 
the greater part of the injury. They feed on the leaves, 
stem and fruit. When the plants first pusn tnrough 
the ground they may be killed in a short time. The 
leaves of older plants may be eaten to such an extent 
that they turn brown and die. The stem may be gir- 
dled or eaten off entirely. The fruit may be badly dis- 
figured and deformed. The larvae, working under- 
ground, bore into the stem and roots and often into the 
fruit where it rests on the ground. 


The adults are responsible for the spread of bac- 
terial wilt, which may destroy a whole crop over night. 


The cucumber mosaic disease is also spread by this 
beetle, 


Control. Although these beetles are heavy feed- 
ers, they are not easily poisoned, for they avoid pois- 
oned plants or poisoned portions of the plant. There- 
fore, any control measure attempted must be thor- 
oughly carried out. Under Illinois conditions, a dust 
composed of calcium arsenate and gypsum has been 
found most satisfactory. 

Preparation of calciu marsenate-gypsum dust: 

Calcium arsenate 1 pound 
Gypsum (burned) .......... 20 pounds 


Gypsum or land plaster may be purchased from 
almost any dealer in coal or lumber. In most cases 
burned gypsum will be purchased and is preferred. 
Burned gypsum contains hair or fiber which can be 
sifted out easily by working the material through an 
ordinary fly screen. After the hair has been sifted out 
- add the calcium arsenate, and mix thoroughly. It is 


well to run the mixed dust through the screen twice to 
insure a more uniform dust. 


This dust may be applied with any good hand-dust- 
ing machine. For cucumbers grown in rows, a ma- 
chine that will throw a steady stream of dust is pre- 
ferred, while a puff duster is better where cucumbers 
are grown in hills. For home gardens a simple, home- 
made duster may be used. To make this duster take 
a 2 or 4 quart pail with a tight-fitting lid and punch a 
number of small holes in the bottom. On two sides of 
the pail nail a wooden strip from two to two and a half 
feeet long; the length of the strips should be made ac- 
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cording to the height of the person who is to use the 
duster. Between the strips at the top a section of a 
broom handle may be fitted to serve as a handle. Fill 


the pail half full of the mixed dust and apply by shak- 
ing over the plants. 


The number of applications will depend on weather 
conditions, period of activity of the beetles, and thor- 
oughness of the dusting. It is important to dust all 
parts of the plant, and when using a dusting machine 
to direct the dust upward under the leaves. Seedlings 
just coming through the ground should be kept well 
dusted and the plants should be kept covered with the 
dust as long as the beetles are present. 


In Wisconsin a 5 to 10 per cent nicotine sulfate 
dust is recommended to kill the beetles. To get the 
best results a dust containing 8 per cent nicotine sul- 


fate and 25 per cent copper sulfate with a lime carrier 
should be used. 


Covering the plants with screen will keep the 
beetles off the young plants. This method may be 
used to advantage in the home garden. 


Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50, to which has been added 2 
pounds of arsenate of lead powder for each 50 gallons 
of spray, makes an effective spray. By rearranging 


the nozzles on a potato sprayer, cucumbers grown in 
rows may be covered rapidly. 


SQUASH BUG VERY DESTRUCTIVE ON SQUASH 
AND PUMPKINS. 


Anasa tristis De Geer. 


The adult is a true bug, brownish black in color, 
and three-quarters of an inch in length. It is often 
called the “stink-bug,” because of its offensive odor. 
Adults hibernate in trash and rubbish. The eggs are 
laid in clusters on the underside of the leaf, and, being 
comparatively large, are easily detected. They are oval 
in shape, one-sixteenth inch in length, and when first 
laid are yellowish brown in color, turning to reddish 
brown before hatching. The nymph when first hatched 
is a pinkish color, which later turns to black. After the 
first molt it becomes gray in color. 


Character of Injury. The squash bug s a very de- 
structive insect to cucumbers, melons, squash and 
pumpkins. It is a true bug, or sucking insect, and is 
most destructive on squash and pumpkins. By insert- 
ing its beak in the leaf and extracting the juice it 


causes the leaf to wither; later the whole plant withers 
and dies. 


Control. The problem of control is difficult for 
two reasons: (1) a contact spray that will kill the 
adults will also injure the plants; (2) as the nymphs 


feed, for the most part, on the undersides of the leaves, 
they are hard to hit with a spray. 


If small strips of board are placed on the ground, 
both before and after the crop is planted, the bugs will 
collect underneath during the night. Early in the 


morning the boards should be turned, and while the 
bugs are still sluggish they should be collected and 
killed by being dropped into a can containing kerosene. 


Clean farming is highly recommended for pre- 
venting attacks by this bug. By keeping trash, rub- 
bish and garden refuse cleaned up, the bugs will have 
fewer places in which to hibernate. 


After the crop 


T 
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The Robins Salt Distributer 


Places an equal amount of 
Salt in every can. 


Handles 2’s, 23’s and 3’s 


| ee a little salt added to tomatoes brings out their flavor— 
gives them that little distinction which means quicker sales 
by Jobbers, and increased demand from consumers. 


It is the logical and sensible thing to do, and does not, 
materially, add to the cost. 


An increasing number of buyers are asking that salt be 
packed with their tomatoes. 


The Robins Automatic Salt Distributer | 


does this work surely, safely, certainly, saving its cost, 
in salt and labor, in two weeks, and doing the work 
better, more uniformly than by hand. 


The filling attachment of the Distributer is made of 
aluminum, the tank of Monel metal, thereby doing 
away with all possible corrosion. 


No power needed. 
Attached to either Filler or Exhauster. 


Interchangeable--right or left hand drive. 


NOTE—We are pretty well sold up, but can take care of 


a few more orders, if you act promptly. 


The Robins Salt Distributer 


MANUFACTUED ONLY BY 


A. K. Robins & Company, Inc., 


Lombard & Concord Sts. BALTIMORE, MD. 
ROBERT A. SINDALL, President & Treasurer HARRY R. STANSBURY, Vice-President 


Makers of Canning Machinery and Supplies. 


Illustration Showing 
Front View of Machine 
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has been harvested the vines should be raked into piles, 
and in late fall, after the bugs have collected under 
these piles, they should be burned. 


SQUASH VINE BORER GRUBS WORK IN VINES. 
Melittia satyriniformis Hubner. 


The adult is one of the clear-winged moths. The 
front wings are nearly black, while the hind wings are 
transparent. The wing expanse is about one and one: 
quarter inches. They are more active in the heat of 
the day, and are often mistaken for bees or wasps. In 
Northern Illinois there is but one full brood, while in 
Southern Illinois there is probably a second brood. The 
eggs are laid on the stem of the plant and are red in 
color, one-twenty-fifth inch in length, and oval in shape. 
They hatch in about two weeks into small caterpillars 
which bore into the vines of the plants. When full- 
grown, the caterpillars are white with a brown head 
and are about one inch in length. The mature caterpil- 
lars leave the stem and enter the ground, where they 
construct the dark brown cocoon in which they pupate. 

- Character of Injury. The squash vine borer is a 
very destructive pest in Illinois. In the southern part 
of Cook county it is almost impossible to grow early 
summer squash of the crooked-neck varieties, or pump- 
kin, because of injuries by this insect. This pest also 
attacks cucumbers and melons to some extent. The 
caterpillars bore into the stalk and petioles of the 
leaves, decay sets in, and the stem rots off at the sur- 
face of the ground or near it. 


Control. Cleaning up the vines and burning them 
as soon as the crop is harvested will do much to reduce 
the numbers of this insect. Recent work by the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station has shown 
that it is possible to stop most of the injury by spray- 
ing the squash vines four times, at weekly intervals, 
using 40 per cent nicotine sulfate at the rate of 1 part 
to 100 parts of water (1.3 fluid ounces per gallon of 
water). The plants should be examined carefully for 
eggs at frequent intervals after the middle of June, and 
the first spray should be applied about one week after 
the eggs are found. This treatment, however, is rather 
expensive. Late planting is recommended where prac- 
tical. 

In the home garden the borers may be cut out of 
the stem with a thin-bladed knife. The borer can be 
located by the hole in the stem and the brown frass 
which the insect pushes out of the burrow. By cutting 
lengthwise of the stem with a very thin, sharp knife 
the borers can be killed without permanent injury to 
the plants. Earth should then be hilled up around the 
plant above the wound. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO BEANS AND PEAS. 
Bean Weevil Is More Serious in the South. 
Mylabris obtectus Say. 


The adult of the bean weevil is light brown in 
color, about one-eighth inch in length, with light and 
dark brown spots on the back. The female gnaws a 
hole through the bean pod and deposits the egg within. 
In shell beans the eggs are laid loose among the beans 
or in the holes made by the beetlees when they leave the 
bean. The egg is white, almost transparent, nearly 
round, and about one-fortieth inch in length. The larva 
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or grub is about one-eighth inch in length, white in 
color and footless. The grub transforms into a white 
pupa within the bean. 


Character of Injury. The bean weevil is a serious 
pest of beans wherever they are grown, but more espe- 
cially in the South. In storage peas as well as beans 
are attacked. When green beans are infested the pods 
are stunted and deformed, and the beans are unfit for 
food and will not make seed. Seed beans and peas are 
also attacked and are hollowed out until they are unfit 
for seed or food. 


Control. Do not plant infested seed, for the ger- 
mination will be poor and the insect will also be distrib- 
uted in the field. Other than planting good seed, there 
is no control for the weevil in the field. To control the 
weevil in bean and pea seed, carbon bisulfid may be 
used. The beans should be placed in a tight box or bin 
with the temperature about 75 degrees F. Use the car- 
bon bisulfid at the rate of 1 ounce to a bushel of seed, or 
3 pounds to one hundred cubic feet of space. The car- 
bon bisulfid is a liquid, and should be placed in shallow 
pans on top of the seed. A small amount of burlap 
may be placed in the pans with the liquid to hasten 
evaporation. The box or tin should be left tightly closed 
for 24 to 36 hours. Carbon bisulfid is very inflam- 
mable and should not be used near a fire or by anyone 
who is smoking. 


If slaked lime is mixed with the seed at the rate of 
1 pound to 4 pounds of seed, further spread of the wee- 
vil in the beans will be stopped. This method can be 
used to advantage where a small quantity of beans is 
stored. A small amount, one or two bushels, heated to 
a temperature of 135 degrees F. for three hours will 
kill all stages of the beetle. This procedure will not de- 
stroy the germinating qualities of the seed. 


MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE A NEW PEST IN THE 
EASTERN UNITED STATES. 


Epilachna corrupta Muls. 


A new and destructive insect pest may be looked 
for in the southern part of Illinois this year, viz., the 
Mexican bean beetle. All varieties of beans, as well as 
cowpeas and soy beans, are subject to attack. In all 
stages this beetle can be distinguished readily from 
other insects usually found on beans. The adult is 
about one-fifth inch in length, varies from yellow to 
copper color and has sixteen black spots on the wing 
covers or back. The eggs, which are laid on the under- 
sides of the leaves, are yellowish in color, arranged in 
groups of fifiy or less, and are laid on end. The beetle 
larva feeds on the underside of the leaf and becomes 
full-grown in two or three weeks. When tull-grown the 
larva is about one-quarter inch in length, yellow in color 
and cowered with a heavy armor of spines, which are 
branched and colored black at the tip. Pupation takes 
place on the underside of the leaf, where the pupa may 


be seen hanging. The entire life cycle is completed in 
about a month. 


Character of Injury. The beetles chew off portions 
cf the undersides of the lzaves, leaving only the skele- 
ton. The leaf withers and dies. If you think you have 
found the Mexican bean beetle, send specimens or write 


to the State Entomologist, Natural History Survey, 
Urbana, IIl. 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by | 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


Shaking Out Profits. 


That is virtually what the MONITOR 
Can Shaker does for you. — In filling 
apples or any other coarse material, it 
not only gives a more even fill but saves 
a lot of labor over filling by hand. It is 
also sanitary because it gives one more 
operation without human contact. 


Try one of the machines—any coarse 
material, such as tiny beets, sweet 
potatoes, apples, string beans, ete. ete. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto., Md. 


Canadian Plant P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. — a 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. Anderson-Sarngrover Mfg. Co. 
= Tillsonburg, Ont. — National Canned Foods Week San Francisco, Cal. 


Brown Boggs Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 


NOV. 9 to 21 
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INSECTS INJURIOUS TO ASPARAGUS. 


Asparagus Beetle Always Present and Destructive. 
Groceris asparagi Linn. 


The important insects feeding on asparagus are 
few. The common asparagus beetle is the most im- 
portant in Northern Illinois, and is always present and 
destructive. This beetle is about one-quarter inch in 
length, and is beautifully colored and marked. The 
head, under part of the body, legs and antennae are 
bluish black, usually tinted with green. The thorax, or 
region next to the head, is reddish, while the markings 
on the back vary greatly. On each wing cover is a more 
or less distinct inverted letter “E,” with the interven- 
ing spaces of yellow shading to orange. 


The beetles pass the winter in rubbish and pro- 
tected places. The eggs are oval, grayish brown, one- 
sixteenth inch in length and very conspicuous. They 
are laid on end, singly or in rows, on almost any part of 
the plant above ground. The larvae, or slugs, when 
full grown are about one-quarter inch in length and are 
slate colored, with the head and legs shiny black. When 
the grubs are mature they enter the ground and trans- 
form into pale, yellowish pupae. 

Character of Injury. Injury may be inflicted by 
both the beetle and the grub. The beetle eats holes, or 
pits, in the asparagus when it is ready to cut. The 
grubs may defoliate leafed-out plants. This latter feed- 
ing is very injurious to young asparagus, as grown from 
seed, and will destroy a considerable number of the 
plants within a short time. As the eggs are laid on the 
asparagus about cutting time, the produce is objection- 
able to the buyer. 

Control. It is a common practice in asparagus 
growing areas to cut the stalks every other day, or 
every day when the weather is warm, «nd thus, to a 
great extent, to keep one jump ahead of the beetles. 
However, nothing but the destruction of the beetles will 
keep them from depositing their unsightly eggs on the 
shoots. They may be killed by covering thoroughly with 
arsenate of lead occasional shoots which have been left 
to grow, in addition to keeping the crop closely cut. A 
solution of 3 pounds of arsenate of lead to 50 gallons of 
water to which has been added 3 pounds of soap is rec- 
ommended for this work. 


After the cutting season is over and the plants 
have leafed out, the beetle can be satisfactorily con- 
trolled by spraying with arsenate of lead at the rate of 
2 pounds in 50 gallons of water, to which has been 
added 3 pounds of soap. It has been found that this 
spray can be applied with an ordinary potato sprayer, 
using 100 galons of spray per acre. The booms should 
be raised to allow the plants to pass under. Young as- 
paragus grown from the seed should be sprayed two or 
three times during the summer. Mechanical injury to 
the plants by the sprayer has been negligible. Keep 
beds cut clean throughout the harvesting season. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO CELERY. 
Celery Looper May Make Hand Picking Necessary. 
Autographa falcifera Kirby. 

The celery looper is closely related to the cabbage 
looper described heretofore. The larva may be distin- 
guished from that of the cabbage looper by the con- 
spicuous white spiricles which are ringed with black. 
The adult of the celery looper is about the size of the 
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cabbage looper, but the silver spot on the fore wings 
does not resemble a figure “8,” as in the cabbage looper. 
The celery looper attacks lettuce and sugar beets as well 
as celery and is frequently as numerous as the cabbage 
looper of Illinois. 

Character of Injury. This is a leaf-eating insect 
which feeds by chewing holes in the leaves. 

Control. Hand picking the larvae should be re- 
sorted to if lettuce becomes infested. This same prac- 
tice may be resorted to with celery if the worms are 
not numerous. Young celery may be sprayed with ar- 
senicals, since the poison will wash off before the celery 
is bleached. Sugar beets may be treated in the same 
way. Use 1 pound of arsenate of lead to 50 gallons of 
water in which has been dissolved 3 pounds of soap. 


TARNISHED PLANT BUG ALSO DAMAGES 
CELERY CROP. 
Lygus pratensis Linn. 
_ The tarnished plant bug often injures celery by 
sucking the juice from the plant near the joint, causing 


what is known as “black joint.” The celery is thus 
marred and the market value greatly reduced. 


PAGE MR. GORRELL. 
(Contributed. ) 


HE difficulty of correcting an erroneous statement 
concerning a food, or overcoming a_ prejudice 
when once established against a certain food, 
is scarcely appreciated by those not immediately 
in touch with the work. Every year at the annual con- 
vention, and at the meeting of the directors of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, the secretary makes a spe- 
cial point of calling attention to the work done in ac- 
quainting editors, writers of magazine articles and of 
books, with the facts concerning canned foods and the 
method of their preparation, in order that corrections 
of statements may be made, or, better still, of avoiding 
misstatements. One would think that after fifteen 
years of such work that little would remain to be done 
along this line, but such a happy ending does not seem 
to be in sight. However, one need not be discouraged 
when it is recalled that it took nearly 75 years to 
change the attitude of the public from regarding the 
tomato as a poisonous fruit to that of accepting it as 
being one of an excepionally wholesome character. 
These reflections have been induced by reading 
“Home and Farm Food Preservation,’ by Professor 
Cruess, of the University of California. The book has 
recently been revised and is of interest to canners be- 
cause, in addition to serving as a guide in. the home 
preservation of foods, it is intended as a text-book to 
be used in schools and colleges giving instruction in do- 
mestic science, and thus mould opinion among many 
who are really interested in foods: Professor Cruess 
has had exceptional opportunities for acquiring infor- 
mation, and during the past ten years has contributed 
much to canning literature from the results of his own 
experiments. His position and prestige give his writ- 
ings some weight as an authority. It is, therefore, with 
much chagrin that we find in the opening chapter that 
“Canned foods sometimes act upon the tin of the cans 


to such an extent that they become poisonous and in- 
edible.” 


| 
| 
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Bliss Automatic Can Making Machinery 
“Bliss-Pacific” No. 81 Double Seamer 


A fast, reliable, dependable closing ma- 
chine. A user writes that with this ma- 
chine he has been able to put up his 
pack at the lowest cost and a user knows. © 

We build complete lines of Automatic 
Can Making Machinery. High Speed 
lines for large production—Semi-Auto- 
matic lines—Hand and Foot operated 
equipment. 


BLISS MACHINERY 


E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem, O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Cincinnati New Haven Rochester 


Foreign Factories & Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


= | 


Patented 


No. 463 
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Year after year 


without a peer The Kiefer Rotary Rinser 


For hot or cold water rinsing of jars 
and bottles, or for rinsing and sterilizing. 

The quickest, least expensive way to do 
it—the most thorough and satisfactory. 

A machine made for steady work. The 
first ones built fourteen years ago are still 
in use. Why?— 

Because it isthe only Rinser with a 
central water-distributing valve guaranteed 
never to leak — an assurance that the bottles 
will be washed properly and there will be 
no waste of water. 


Write for full information. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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When has there been a case of tin poisoning? The | 


Food and Drugs Act was passed in 1906, and since thac 
time probably more than 6,000,000,0000 cans have beex: 
packed and the contents consumed, and if poisoning of 
even a mild form were frequent, or even occasional, 
there would be some record of it. Several years ago it 
was assumed that tin in a food was poisonous, and a 
F. I. D. was promulgated limiting the amount of tin 
which might be present. The evidence to support the 
assumption that tin was deleterious was insufficient, 
and to all intents and purposes that decision remains a 
dead letter. It has never been repealed or amended, 
and as long as it remains in force any lay reader is jus- 
tified in drawing a similar conclusion to that set forth 
in this book, to the detriment of the canning industry 
and of those who need the food. 


The second part of the statement is also incorrect 
in that it is not the tin which gives the foreign taste 
under certain conditions. It might also be added that 
“foods” is accepted as being the proper term rather 
than “goods.” A similar statement to the quota- 
tion already cited is made in a later chapter. 


One finds in the same chapter that “Yeasts and 
molds produce relatively harmless compounds in food 
products. Bacteria on the other hand may produce in 
canned vegetables, in meats and in cheese extremely 
poisonous compounds. These are the ptomaines and 
botulinus poison. It is, therefore, necessary to be sure 
that such products as canned peas, beans, corn and 
meats be thoroughly sterilized in order that poisoning 
may not occur..” 


Ptomaine poisoning! Has not the author heard 
that the National Canners Association provided a re- 
search fund of $90,000 which was used at Harvard Uni- 
versity on studies covering a period of three years, and 
that the conclusion was that ptomaine poison does not 
occur in canned foods? It must be admitted that botu- 
linus does occur on rare occasions in both commercial 
and home canned foods, but why cite corn and peas as 
requiring special precautions in their preparation when 
olives, spinach and asparagus are the most frequent 
offenders, and are made subject to special regulations 
in commercial packing in his own state. Nearly all the 
corn and peas are packed in the central and eastern 
states, and any cooking which will sterilize is sufficient 
to make them safe from danger from this particular or- 
ganism. Since about 90 per cent of all the cases of bot- 
ulism in this country have arisen from western packed 
foods, the special comments apply more particularly to 
that section rather than to the country as a whole. 


The book does contain much that may be of value 
to the home canner, but such statements as the fore- 
going, and that “Salt, sugar, vinegar acid and lactic 
acid are used commonly as preservatives for foods and 
prevent spoiling by their poisonous action upon micro- 
organisms,” or “Do not attempt to use jars in steam 
pressure sterilizer. The pressure will be too great,” 
and a number of others which are loose or inaccurate, 
which may counteract the end which is sought. Writ- 
ing for the home canner or that part of the public in- 
terested in foods needs to be more guarded than if in- 
tended for the packer. In this edition much stress is laid 
upon the addition of lemon juice and vinegar to vege- 
tables as an aid to sterilization and to the time and tem- 
perature schedule for cooking, 
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SOME ODDITIES FOUND IN NEWSPAPERS. 
Odd Views Regarding Canned Foods ‘Picked Up in 
Passing—Lack of Real Knowledge About 
the Canning Industry. 

Grange Warehouse Company Extending Service to In- 
clude Canning. 

(From the Kent (Wash.) News.) 


Packing quality foods into cans and retailing them 
at co-operative prices is the latest extension of service 
by the Associated Grange Warehouse Company of 
Washignton, according to recent report. Every variety 
of food which can be sold in tin containeis is being 
listed in the new catalogs of the Central Producers and 
Consumers Co-operative of our state, which has 60 


—— and 34,000 families enrolled on its membership 
ists. 


The brand chosen for these pure food products is 
“Co-operative Pomona,” reflecting the control of the 
warehouse company by members of the State Grange, 
whose central county bodies are known as Pomona 
granges. “Direct from producer to consumer” is the 
slogan used in merchandising the canned foods, since 
the farmers, who own the state-wide co-operative, raise 
most of the vegetables and fruits sold under the co-op- 
erative label. The Grange’s co-operative stores are lo- 
cated in nearly every rural center of Washington, with 
central warehouses in the larger cities. The Grange 
Warehouse Company was founded in 1919, and has en- 
joyed remarkable success due to its capable manage- 
ment and adherence to the principles of Rochdale co- 
operation. 

The Kent store of the Grangers Warehouse is one 
of the best in Washington, and is efficiently managed 
by Manager Skagen and his able corps of assistants. 


The Canners—A Great Industry. 
(From the Middletown (0.) News-Signal.) 


The canning factories are in full blast in and 
about Lebanon. In connection with these canning in- 
dustries the Lebanon Patriot says: 


Within a radius of about ten miles, with Lebanon 
as the center, there are located some nine or ten of 
these plants, each of them with a capacity of 4,500 to 
5,500 cases of sweet corn a day, and each with a payroll 
averaging around $1,500 per week during the busy can- 
ning season. It is estimated that these plants are dis- 
tributing something like $300,000 annually in this im- 
mediate vicinity. Their product is sold all over the 
United States, and thus the whole country is contribut- 
ing to the prosperity of Warren county, helping her 
farmers to enjoy the comforts of living; helping the 
bankers and other business men of Lebanon to mark up 
substantial totals on the right side of their ledgers; 
helping to pay for improvements of every kind that 


combine to make life pleasanter and more satisfactory ° 
to all concerned. 


Canning Factory Coming. 
(From the Mt. Sterling (Ky.) Advocate.) 


Attention, farmers! Do you want a market for farm 
products? Just think if fifty boys and girls would only 
put out two acres of tomatoes each next year, that 


: 
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SOUTHERN 


SANITARY 
CANS 


are 


Dependable 


Southern Can Company 


BALTIMORE 


New York Office 
17 Battery Place MARYLAND 


The CALPACK CODE IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2)b. cans 


: ° Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
Every Broker and Distributor theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
Should Have a Copy edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 
The CALPACK CODE is designed to succeed and replace the codes pub- 
lished by The J. K. Armsby Company and the California Fruit Canners Associ- M ADE 
ation for many years the standard codes of the world for the fruit and veget- 


ing, grading and handling products, make necessary a more modern code. 
The CALPACK CODE is published to meet all practical present-day require- 
ments of the trade. 


The Calpack Code fully covers the following: 


Canned Fruits, Canned Pineapple, Jams and Preserves, Fruit Butters, Fruit 
Sauces, Jel'ies, Crushed Fruits, Maraschino Type Cherries, Fruit Syrups, Fruit 
Juices, Honey and Beeswax, Canned Asparagus, Canned Vegetables, Canned 
Ripe Olives, Olive Oil, Pickles, Mustards, Bulk Sauerkraut, Vinegar, Canned 
Salmon, Sardines, Canned Tuna, Canned Sea Foods, Dried Fruits, Raisins, 
Dried Grapes, Figs, Dates, Currants, Beans, Nuts, Fruit Kernels, Pits and Stems. 


able packing industry. However, extensive changes in the methods of pack- | BY 


The lists of phrases and commerical expressions are comprehensive in scope. 
The tables of currencies, numerals, dates, quantities, shipments, etc., are so 
complete as to insure substantial savings in telegraphic communications. The ZASTROW 
code words are adaptable to both domestic and foreign telegrams with a maxi- 


mum of economy. MACHINE CO. 


Price $10.00 Per Copy INC. 
On Sale at the Following Offices: 1404-1410 
The J. K. Armsby Company, 245 State St., Boston THAMES STREET 
The J, K, Armsby Company, 444 West Grand Ave., Chicago BALTIMORE - MD. 
The J. K. Armsby Company, 406 S. Main Sr., Los Angeles 
The J. K. Armsby Company, 90 West Broadway, New York City SUCCESSORS TO 
California Packing Corporation, San Francisco GEO.W. Z ASTROW 
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would be two hundred acres to start with. Several 
times that amount of land could be made profitable if 
we had a market, which you can have if you will only 
co-operate with me. If Montgomery county farmers 
will let the wives and children have a few acres of land 
to cultivate in something that when the crop is growr 
and brought in they can take the money back with them 
and the next year the fathers will want to put out 5 or 
10 acres each. I have arrangements made for the fac- 
tory to be ready to operate next year in time to take 
care of the 1926 crop if you farmers will agree to raise 
the tomatoes and other vegetables. I am doing this 
work gratis, knowing that this industry will prove 2 
benefit to most everyone in the county. I want to see 
how many people in Montgomery county really want 
this enterprise in our midst. Come in and let us talk 
this matter over. If you can’t come, write to me within 
the next thirty days how many acres you will put out 
next year. Listen, I will give you a secret to success. 
“Raise more things to sell and learn to spend less money 
foolishly.” Yours for business—F, D. Richardson. 
Tomatoes Will Not Be Graded. 
(From the Carlisle (Ky.) Mercury.) 

Since the necessary acreage for a tomato canning 
plant in Carlisle was secured last fall, the ever-present 
knocker has been at work attempting to discourage 
farmers who signed the contract to grow an acre or 
two. As is usual in these instances, the “knocking” 
has come from persons who are not interested in any 
way and know nothing at all about the contract or the 
method of operating a plant. 

The latest rumor to be spread is that tomatoes will 
be graded when they are brought to the cannery. A 
representative of the plant stated to the Mercury Sat- 
urday that this report is without foundation. The con- 
tract only calls for red. ripe fruit, and the contract will 
be strictly adhered to, we were informed. If the toma- 
toes are fit for human consumption they will be taken, 
regardless of size. Of course, tomatoes small as a 
plum cannot be considered as marketable. 

Persons who desire crates are requested to leave 
their orders at the factory at once. 


CANNING NEWS AND NOTES 


What’s doing in all parts of the Country. New firms, 
changes etc. 


Washington, Ohio—Packing of sweet corn in Fayette County 
started around August 10th, and for the next several weeks the 
work of packing one of the finest crops of sweet corn ever grown 
in Fayette County will be under way at the two canneries in this 
city and adjoining points. 

In all it is estimated that there are 5,000 acres of sweet corn 
in Fayette County, and of this amount the two plants in this city 
will pack around 2,800 acres, the plant in Jeffersonville upward 
of 2,000 acres, and the remainder by plants for corn in this 
county. 

C. H. Sears, of the Sears & Nichols Co., was in this county 
and agreed that never before had he beheld a better outlook for 
corn in Fayette County. 

The Sears & Nichols plant here will also pack 180 acres of 
lima beans, the largest pack ever made in the county in point 
of acreage, at least. The bean crop is very promising at the 
present time. 


Corydon, Ind.—The Blue River Canning and Products Co. 
is at its newly-equipped plant at the location of the former plant 
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operated by the Curtice Bros. Co., at the southeastern boundary 


of Corydon. 


The company has contracts for 265 acres of beans and 375 
acres of tomatoes, and both crops are reported to be doing well. 
The Mexican bean beetle has not been a serious menace up to 
this time, as but few growers report the presence of the pest 
in their crops. The tomato crop is doing very well, and it is 
thought that there will be a good yield. After these crops have 
been packed the company plans to can pumpkin and pears, and 
during the fall and winter to pack kraut and hominy. The prod- 
ucts will all be labeled the Blue River Valley Brand. 

: Additions have been and are being made to the building, 
including a storage room 40 by 100 feet in size, constructed of 
concrete blocks. 

The officers of the company are: W. H. Flora, president; 
S. J. Elsby, treasurer, and F. K. Hanger, secretary. 


_. Gwynneville, Ind.—The tomato canning factory at Gwynne- 
ville will be located in the unused U. B. Church. 


St. Paul, Ind—The St. Paul canning factory is almost com- 
pleted and wil! be ready to begin operations in a few days. 


Fort Branch, Ind.—The W. W. Hill Canning Co. has been 
enlarged recently, and new equipment, including a complete 
pulping outfit, installed to facilitate the handling of tomato prod- 
ucts. With 100 acres of ripening tomatoes, prospects are bright 
for an unsually large crop, with a probable output of 12,000 
cases of canned tomatoes and 3,000 cases of canned pumpkin. 


Anderson, Ind.—Building and repairs at the Fame Canning 
Co. plant are just about completed. Sweet corn packing will 
begin in another week or so. The repairs will greatly increase 
the plant’s capacity. 


Grand View, Ind.—Tomato growers in Pike County, Ky., are 
planning to open a community cannery to handle the crops. 


Warren, Ind.—Machinery arrived in Warren for the Warren 
Packing Co. for a factory to be started in the old Buru-Oil build- 
ing. The plant will can tomatoes, pumpkins, etc. The acreage 
is limited this year, but it is expected to have 500 acres of toma- 
toes for packing next year. 


SEED TIME 
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We Have Kept Faith 


‘In 1897 the Max Ams Company developed 
a cement to be used between the crimped 
edges of tin, and from this time forward pro- 
gress was made toward the perfection of this 
type.’’---from an unsolicited statement in Dr. A. W. 
Bitting’s article, A HISTORY OF FOOD PRESER- 
VATION in the July issue of CANNING AGE. 

For years before this we had been experi- 
menting to find a practical means of sealing 
foed cans without the use of solder. Then, in 
1897, we developed the original Amscan 
SEALING 


But our efforts did not stop there. We had 
undertaken the role of pioneers in the de- 
velopment of the hermetically sealed can and, 
like pioneers, we have kept on. We have 
kept faith with the public. 


Our chemists are continually seeking to 
improve on our original idea with the result 
that AmscAN CERTIFIED SEALING FLUID, as 
you know it today, is as far ahead of the Ams- 
CAN SEALING Fiurp of 1897 as this year’s au- 
tomobile is ahead of the first horseless carri- 
age. 

Amscan Cerrtiriep Friurp---THer 
Banp-— is the best sealing fluid we 
have been able to produce. It is the best 
anyone has been able to produce. It is, in 
truth, the Seal of Safety. 


Insist on AmMscan Crrrtiriep SEALING FLurp 
--- Tur Goupen Banp --- for your cans this 
season, and be safe. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Don’t Guess! 
Be Sure! ! 


i tows is certainly not the time of year 

for guesswork. Know your values; 
keep a close check on them every day | 
during this period of contant increase. ( 


Without this knowledge you cannot ar- 
range for the protection so necessary to 
safeguard your plans for a profitable year. 
Without adequate fire insurance protect- 
ion the most careful plans may be render- 
ed futile over night. 


The time to make certain about your fire 
insurance is before a fire occurs. The 3 
amount you have at riskis too great to 
take chances with inadequate protection. 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 
at 
Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


>0 


have for seventeen years been protecting 
the Canning Industry against loss by fire. 
During this period an annual average 
saving of $6.28 per $1,000.00 of insurance 
has been returned to the Subscribers. 


For the first six months of this year, the 
insurance saving credited to Subscribers 


amounts to $379,751.57. 


Write or wire for the additional 
protection you need. 


Lansing B. Warner Inc. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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South Greencastle is operating two or three days a week at this 
time, taking care of the acreage of green beans that are being 
produced in Putnam County. 

This year’s product promises to be the best quality the com- 
pany has ever produced. Tomatoes will be two weeks later than 
usual this year. The plant will not start operating on a full-time 
basis until about the 25th of August, after which they expect 
to run full blast until frost stops the crop. 

The company has 325 acres under contract this year, and 
the yield at this time promises to be unusually good. 


Scottsburg, Ind.—The Morgan Packing Co. has completed 
at Brownstown one of the most complete and up-to-date can- 
ning plants in the State for canning corn. The tomato season 
will be in full swing by August 15, while there will be a few 
short runs at intervals before then to take care of the ripe fruit. 


Columbus, Ind.—Building operations upon canning plants 
in this county are being rushed in order that nothing will remain 
to be done when the plants are called to get under way with their 
packing some time during the week of August 10. The plants at 
which the sound of the hammers is being heard are those of the 
Columbus Packing Co., the Birk & Birk plant, at Ogilville, and 
the Taylorsville Canning Co. At Hope the work at present 
consists in getting the standing structure in condition tor the 
opening of the season. 

The Columbus plant is already prepared to handle its more 
than a thousand acres of tomatoes, but is rushing its corn-pack- 
ing addition in order to be ready with that within a few days 
after tomato packing starts. 

The Taylorsville plant is a new one, and, like the corn plant 
in Columbus, must be built from the ground up for the handling 
of tomatoes from the northern part of the county. At Ogilville, 
however, the Birk & Birk Co. is rebuilding after a disastrous 
fire which razed the old structure late last year. 

They are working hard at Ogilville to get the plant ready 
by the time tomatoes come in, and expect to be able to take care 
of the 100 acres or more for which they have contracted. Most 
of the old machinery was ruined in the fire, and new machinery 
is being installed. This will make it necessary to forego the 
packing of corn, pumpkins, etc., as has been done, and it is prob- 
ably that only tomatoes will be handled. 


Saratoga, Ind.—The Saratoga plant of the Franklin Food 
Products Co. was recently acquired by a local company. Many 
repairs are being made. 


Petersburg, Ky.—The Petersburg Sanitary Canning Co. 
started operations on tomatoes July 27. Work is being rushed 
on the co-operative factories being installed by the Tomato 
Growers’ Association. The tomato crop this year, owing to the 
dry weather, will be one of the largest crops ever harvested in 
Northern Pike County. The Tomato Growers’ Association will 
build three canning factories, two in Petersburg, and one at 
Rogers, five miles east of this city. 


Rock Island, Ill.—Incorporation of the Davenport Vinegar 
and Pickling Works, capitalized at $35,000, was made with the 
filing of articles of incorporation in the office of County Re- 
corder A. E. Lindquist. Harry B. Moorhead is president of the 
new corporation. 


Hoopeston, Ill.—The Illinois Canning Co. and the Hoopeston 
Canning Co. are busily engaged in renovating their mammoth 
plants and cleaning up the machinery and equipment for the 
corn pack, which will be under way within the next few days. 


Hampton, Iowa—A crew of twenty men are at work at the 
Marshall Canning Co.’s plant installing new machinery and mak- 
ing other needed improvements; putting things in order so there 
will be no delay when sweet corn is ready for harvesting. 

The second and third floors to the main building are being 
covered with an asphalt preparation. This eliminates all seep- 
age that heretofore has bothered the efficiency of the machinery 
located on the first floor. 

The husking sheds have been equipped with new huskers 
and a cob crusher for silage; 2,750 acres of sweet corn have been 
contracted for, and is coming splendidly. The early-planted 
corn, killed by frost, was all replanted and is doing fine. 

The factory is planning on commencing the pack between 
August 10th and 15th. ; 


Cokato, Minn.—Work at the Northland factory is being 
rushed. About twenty men are busy installing machinery, con- 
veyors and other equipment. The plant will begin packing about 
August 15th. 
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Lula, Mo.—The building for R. L. Smith’s canning factory 
in Lula is being completed and the machinery installed. 


Mountain Grove, Mo.—S. A. Killian, of Marshfield, has sold 
his canning factories in this section to the Melton Company, 
but is still interested in tomato canning around Jonesboro, Ark. 


Springfield, Mo.—At least a half dozen Ozark towns are 
making efforts to “land” the new milk-condensing plant to be 
located in the Ozarks by the Pet Milk Co., of St. Louis, aeccord- 
ing to information received. 

J. A. Milham, of Fort Scott, Kans., representing the com- 
pany, has visited Jasper, Ozark, Bolivar and plans to visit Sey- 
mour, Mountain Grove, Cabool and other points to investigate 
the milk supply which would be available in the various com- 
munities. Committees of business men are at work in each town 
visited by the company’s representative assembling the informa- 
tion for him. 


Houston, Mo.—McCaskill & Son have erected a 36x48 frame 
building on the lot northeast of Houston Roller Mills, and have 
installed the necessary machinery for one of the most complete 
tomato-canning factories in this southern section of the State. 


Alton, Mo.—The canning factory will be ready in the next 
week or ten days to take care of the tomato crop. The machin- 
ery is on hand and installation going on. A well has been dug 
to furnish plenty of good water. 


Brookings, S. D.—It now is assured that Brookings will 
have a canning factory. The capital stock of the company will 
be $100,000, and a factory with a capacity of handling the prod- 
uct of from 7,000 to 8,000 acres of peas and sweet corn will be 
built early this fall. It is the intention to have the industry in 
full operation next year. 

Acreage of peas and sweet corn will be contracted for. 


Billings, Mont.—Experiments in pea growing are being 
made, and so far results are proving very favorable. Now five 
fields of peas, all on irrigated lands belonging to Richard T. 
Ringling, are proving the desirability of the Smith River Valley 
as a producer of peas. 

Five fields are located, one on the dairy farm, two at the 
Hunt place and two on Birch Creek. The fields bear every in- 
dication of heavy yielding quality. So far very little water has 
been used, although the peas were all planted on irrigated 
ground. 

As soon as the pea experiments have proved themselves, and 
there is sufficient acreage to operate the pea-canning factory, 
= attempt will be made to develop beets and cabbage for sauer- 

raut. 


Wilder, Idaho—The new canning factory is practically ready 
for business, and this season will confine its work to corn and 
tomatoes, but later will include fruits. The factory is managed 
by the Idaho Canning Co. 


Meridian, Idaho—Meridian may ha e a canning factory if 
efforts of the city’s business men and civic organizations mature. 
The subject of procuring a cannery was first brought up pub- 
licly at a firemen’s picnic, and interest in the project has grown 
since. 


One of the good reasons why it is thought that efforts to- 
ward obtaining a cannery are timely is the fact that the Earl 
Fruit Co. has taken over the old Idaho Products Co.’s plant, 
which was built for a canning factory and could be fitted up for 
operation with a minimum of expense. 


A committee composed of A. W. Garrett, James Rice and 
John Prescott has been appointed to work in conjunction with the 
Meridian Retail Merchants’ Association, and another public 
meeting toward obtaining a cannery to handle corn, beans, peas 
and other vegetables will be called in the near future. 


Payette, Idaho—The Idaho Canning Co. has finished its work 
on the pea crop, and the output will reach more than 20 car- 
loads. This is considerable in excess of last season’s canning. 
The corn crop is about ready. New machinery installed for this 
crop will have a capacity of five cases per minute. 


Anacortes, Wash.—The 1925 pack of Puget Sound salmon 
will be under way at the maximum by Anacortes’ gigantic can- 
neries within the next week. 

In every cannery along the waterfront activity is shown, for 
with practically all of last year’s pack gone to consumers and in 
the light of the world-wide popularity of fish caught from 
waters of the Puget Sound fishing district, a good season should 
not pass without all plants taking every advantage of it. 
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Every Can Guarded! 
HG&D packed shipments are safe. 
The strong, accurately and evenly 
corrugated fibre has remarkable 
resiliency under rough treatment. 
The accuracy-to-size of H & D 
Over-Test Canned Goods Shipping 


Boxes keeps every can snugly in 
place. Write for a free sample box. Sim- 
ply tell us the size of your cans. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
MemberCanning Machineryand Supplies Association 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 


(The Choice of the Careful buyer) 


The TOWNSEND will cut any beans 
which are fit to pack for human food. 
Remember: each machine is sold under 
a positive guarantee of satisfaction. 


Burton, Cook & Co. 


Rome, N. Y. 


(Formerly The Vernon E. Cook Mfg. Co. ) 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause of swells and flat sours by the useof 


Wryando 


Cleaner and Cleanse” 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 

CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The Northwestern Fisheries Co. will operate this season for 
the first time since 1918, according to Fred B. Fulton, superin- 
tendent of that concern. The plant was placed in readiness a 
number of weeks ago, small packs being made from time to time 
since June 20, when a catch would justify operations. 

The canneries preparing for this season’s pack are: Sani- 
tary Fish Co., Apex Fish Co., Northwestern Fisheries Co., West- 
ern Fisheries, Fidalgo Island Packing Co. and Robinson Fish- 
eries Co. 


Spokane, Wash.—The Chamber of Commerce of Spokane is 
interested with A. J. Brownell, of Coeur d’Alene, in erecting a 
cannery in the valley. 


Oroville, Cal.—The operations of the Sunnical plant, recently 
taken over by the Virden Packing Co., will be confined this year 
to processing the crop grown on the Bonito Orchards. Three 
hundred people will be employed in the cannery. 


Yuba City, Cal—Approximately 8,000 carloads of peaches 
will be shipped out of Sutter County this season, according to 
a report made recently by W. S. Wells, agent of the Southern 
Pacific Co. here. The 8,000 carloads will make a string of cars 
about 74 miles long, which will contain 100,000 tons of peaches 
from Sutter, Yuba and Butte Counties. 


At the basis of $35 per ton these peaches will bring the sum 
of $3,500,000 to the growers of this district. 


CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


Goodes, Va., August 10, 1925—Tomatoes—The growers 
planted about half of their acreage they intended to plant, and 
there will probably be about half of a crop on the planted acre- 
age. In other words, about 25 per cent of the intended crop. 


Federalsburg, Md.—Tomatoes—Fine, and if nothing hap- 
pens to them will yield good. A big acreage out. 

Sweet Potatoes—Looking well. A good yield is hoped for. 
About 80 per cent of acreage. 


Beans—Not many planted this year. 


Canastota, N. Y., August 10, 1925—-Peas—Season over, with 
a 25 per cent pack of early varieties and 75 per cent of the late. 

Corn—Very uneven. With weather favorable for the next 
five weeks, would no doubt, get a pack of about 85 per cent of a 
normal crop. 


Holley, N. Y., August 10, 1925—Tomatoes—We expect from 
the outlook now a 100 per cent pack. We have had a lot of rain 
lately, and should this continue will, no doubt, hurt them some. 

Peas—We have finished packing, getting about 75 per cent 
normal pack. 

Apples—Looking good. 


Brunswick, Me., August 10, 1925—-Peas— Canning about 
completed. Crop normal. Quality equal to that of previous 
~ years, with trade demand in excess of supply. 

String Beans—Fair pack, with quality excellent. 

Corn—Acreage not in excess of that of 1924. Crop pros- 
pects favorable. Some canneries in the Western part of the 
State expect to begin operations by the latter part of August 
or early in September against an average of last year’s opening 
September 15th. Sales of “future” Maine corn will entirely 
absorb the estimated pack. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, August 6, 1925—Tomatoes—About 50 per 
cent on account of lack of plants. 


Columbus, Ohio, August 4, 1925—Sugar Corn—We have 
our normal acreage this year, but present prospects look like 
we will have 25 per cent production over our average yields. 


Albany, Ind., August 5, 1925—Tomatoes—Acreage about 
normal. With favorable weather and frost October 1st will get 
75 per cent yield. 
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Elwood, Ind., August 5, 1925—Tomatoes—The crop never 
came out of the set-back it got May 24th, when all the plants 
froze out; also from the dry spell we had for a month following. 
Our original acreage was reduced 25 per cent account plants. 
The crop is spotted. One-third normal, one-third fair and one- 
third will not be much if anything. 

Corn—Looking good. 

We do not look for a large pack from Indiana this year. 
Packers well sold up. 


Winchester, Ind., August 10, 1925—Tomatoes—Stand not 
good, but have grown well and expect a normal yield. 
Green Beans—A normal crop of good quality. 


Dundee, Mich., August 3, 1925—Tomatoes—Looks as if it 
would be about 75 per cent of a normal crop. 


Beets—About 85 per cent. It has been very dry. We had- 


a good rain Friday, July 31st. That will help tne corps. 


Pewamo, Mich., August 6, 1925—Tomatoes—About 60 per 


cent of our acreage is good. Balance of 65 acres spotted on 

account of loss of plants. We have had no rain for two months 

until now, and it rains every day, which will make foliage rank. 

We have got to have a late fall to get a fair crop. 
Beets—Going to be a normal crop. 


Miller. Mo., August 4, 1925—Tomatoes—Crop conditions are 
fairly good in our territory. A good outlook for a normal crop. 
Will not have a large pack because of a short acreage caused 
hy shortage of plants early in the spring. Unless we get rain 
the next few days, our crop will be cut short for want of mois- 
ture. However, we have a normal crop in sight at present. 


Forest City, Iowa, August 6, 1925—Corn—Increase in acre- 
age about 20 per cent. About 90 per cent of an average. 


Campbell, Cal., August 5, 1925—Apricots—Crop was normal. 
Fxtreme hot weather in June caused fruit to ripen prematurely. 
Consequently canners could not get proper grades from the fruit. 

Bartlett Pears—Only a normal crop. Most of the No. 2s 
were reserved for Eastern refrigerator shipments. Canners 
packing most of the No. 1s. 


Cling Peaches—About a normal crop. Canners are working 
full force taking care of the crop. Prices remain firm, due to a 
good English demand and also the domestic trade. 


San Francisco, Cal., August 4, 1925—Asparagus—Pack com- 
pleted. We estimate our fields averaged 20 per cent under 
normal. 

Tomatoes—We lost about 25 per cent of our acreage through 
blight. Balance of crop now looks good and promises average 
yield per acre Our fields are in the asparagus delta region, 
where tomatoes have never before been raised extensively; there- 
fore, are more or less of an experiment. 


Bozman, Md., August 10, 1925—Tomatoes—Acreage prob- 
ably 150 per cent of last year. Yield, first pickings are fair. 
Prospective yield, apparently an excellent yield. We are pack- 
ing early tomatoes. They are good quality and are now pro- 
ducing well, but the dry spell caused the vines to fail consider- 
ably. We now have plenty of rain, too late to do much good 
to the early plants, but will help the late ones a great deal. 
These are in fine condition and promise a very good yield. We 
are getting some tomatoes already from the latter ones. There 
is a larger acreage in this locality than ever before. 


Preston, Md., August 11, 1925—Tomatoes—Looking good 
and show 100 per cent prospects. 
Corn—Excellent. 


Phalanx, N. J., August 11, 1925—Tomatoes—The situation 
as I see it at this time is for a 50 per cent of normal crop, if 
frost holds off until about October 10th. Those fields that I 
have examined have considerable blight, and the set of fruit is 
light. We have had a freak season and much can happen, but 
under the most favorable conditions I don’t see any chance for 
better than 50 per cent of normal. 


LeRoy, N. Y., August 10, 1925—Peas—Finished canning 
July 25th. Combined pack of early and late about 65 per cent 
of a normal pack. Quality good. 


Lebanon, Ohio, August 10, 1925—Sweet Corn—lIn - good 
growing condition. Acreage is normal and the yield will be 
about normal, provided rains come along during the maturing 
stage. A few of the canneries will begin operation on or about 
gl 13th, and the balance will be in operation the following 
week. 


| 
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INSPECTION, GRADING AND SORTING 
TABLES. 


The latest is the Inspection Table, the one that 
turns the tomatoes over every four feet. These units 
are to be had in eight ft. sections to make any length 
desired. 


With the use of our Grading Table (another late arri- 
val in the field) your quality will be greatly increased. 
Tomatoes smaller than 24” in. diameter will go direct 
to the pulp line, and are not crushed by the peelers as 
a cull. 


We also build Sorting Tables any width or length, us- 
ing the Hercules, woven wire or rubber belting to suit 
the reqnirements. 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana Kern Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Wood & Steel Tanks 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Steam Crosses 

Steel Stools 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Fire Pots 


P 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 


( 


Co-operation! 


The canner of food 
products has many 
problems to solve—the 
securing of raw mater- 
> ial—the canning pro- 
cess—the distribution; each a mighty 
serious problem in in itself. 


A-B co-operates with the canner. Every 
A-B machine is built to relieve the 
canner of some production problem; pre- 
paration machinery for all varieties of 
fruit; syrupers which really syrup peaches 
—pears—berries without damaging the 
fruit or wasting the syrup; exhausters 
(steam or water) which actually exhaust; 
and continuous cookers which are really 
automatic, from closing machine to 
warehouse and are continuous in every 
sense of the word. 


A-B Canning Machinery really co-oper- 
ates in many ways with the canner. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Josz, Calif. 


Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Representative 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON’ , 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Dickson, Tenn., August 10, 1925—-Tomatoes—One-half con- 


tracted acreage planted. Season awfully dry. Will be satisfied - 


if we get 60 per cent of previous year’s pack. 


Beans—Cut short by dry weather and beetle. 
per cent of expected packing. 


Packed 50 


Luttrell, Tenn., July 16, 1925—-Beans—Will pack 25 per cent. 

Tomatoes—A 25 per cent pack will be large. 50 per cent 
failed to be set on account of dry weather. 25 per cent off on 
account of dry weather after setting. Have had some local 
rains, but not enough. 


Union City, Tenn., August 10, 1925—Tomatoes—Our farmer 
contracted 306 acres for us, set about 200 acres and lost about 
40 acres of the 200. Dry weather has cut the 160 acres almost 
25 per cent. We have booked 16,500 cases for future delivery, 
and will do well to fill our contract. If we have early frost, 
cannot fill them. 


Frankfort, Ind., August 10, 1925—-Corn—Prospects for a 
normal crop are very good. 


Tomatoes—With good weather in August and September 
we will have a very good crop. Will not start until first of Sep- 
tember. 


Indianapolis, Ind., August 10, 1925—Tomatoes—Good, but 
late. 


Jasper, Ind., August 10, 1925—Tomatoes—Look very good 
for foliage. Some early plantings have a very good prospect 
for a normal crop. Late plants are yet in the making. 75 per 
cent normal. 


Bowlers Wharf, Va., August 11, 1925—Tomatoes—We con- 
tracted 650 acres, and account of drought, not having any rains 
from the 28th day of May to the 31st of July, it was hard to 
get plants to live. We won’t get over 60 per cent of pack. Won’t 
get that unless we have right season. This condition exists all 
over this south side of the Potomac River. We won’t begin 
packing before first of September. 


Halls, Tenn., August 10, 1925—Tomatoes—Only about 40 to 
50 per cent of contracted acreage set out, owing to extreme 
drought in May and June. Crop is looking good at this time, 
although about two to three weeks later than usual, and if the 
weather continues favorable should have an average yield. Have 
started packing in small way, but don’t expect heavy receipts 
before about September 1st. 


Jeffersonville, Ind., August 11, 1925—Tomatoes—At least 
three weeks late as compared to last year, ana there is very 
little fruit set on. It appears that we will have a heavy run 
during September, but pack will depend entirely on the first 
killing frost. Should we have a late season we may be able 
to reach a normal production; an early frost would mean any- 
where from 25 to 50 per cent loss. 


Urbana, Ohio, August 11, 1925—Peas—Our pack was only 
40 per cent of normal. 


Sweet Corn—Our acreage is normal, but the prospective 
yield at the present time is about 125 per cent of normal. Will 
commence packing about August 18th. 


Tomatoes—Acreage is normal. Foliage the heaviest we 
have had in 10 years, but the yield does not look very promising, 
as the vines are very lightly set with fruit. Prospective yield 
looks about 75 per cent of normal, unless we should have a very 
late fall. Will commence packing about the 20th. 


Baltimore, August 15, 1925—The peach crop in Maryland 
went glimmering last January. Freezing temperatures dam- 
aged buds irreparably in some quarters of the State, particu- 
larly in Western Maryland orchards at the lower levels, accord- 
ing to John S. Dennee, Federal crop statistician for Maryland. 
Bud injury from cold was not bad in Eastern Shore orchards, 
say some of the orchardists there, but the set of buds was not 
so heavy as usual, due in part to improper spraying in 1924 
season. Toward the close of April the prospect was dealt an- 
other staggering blow in some parts of the State on the occa- 
sion of a belated visit of Jack Frost. 

According to Mr. Dennee, condition on August 1 was esti- 
mated by the Crop Reporting Board at 29 per cent of a normal, 
indicating a production of 261,000 bushels, against 681,000 last 
season and 512,000 bushels the five-year average (1920-1924). 
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Only 10 to 15 per cent of a full crop is in sight in the Hancock 
district—Belles, 5; Elbertas, 10; Salways, 10; Hales, 5, while 
the Berlin section expects 18 to 20 per cent of a full crop; Car- 
mans, 25; Hileys, 10; Belles, 25; Hales, 5, and Elbertas, 20, in 
the opinion of observers in hose localities. 


WARNS “CANNERS AS WAREHOUSEMEN.” 


R.Howard presents a new line of thought in rela- 
M tion to the canners acting as warehousemen for 
the wholesalers. We present the Warehouse- 
men’s Association letter herewith: 
Maryland Warehousemen’s Association, 
Baltimore, Md. 
August 8, 1925. 
The Canning Trade, 107 S. Frederick St., Balto., Md. 

Gentlemen: In your edition of July 20th you have 
an interesting editorial on the subject of canners ware- 
housing goods for buyers. 

May I suggest, however, that some complications 
might arise from the canners doing this and bring them 
in conflict with the state authorities, unless the Mary- 
land law is complied with, and this definitely requires 
that every person who stores goods of any kind for oth- 
ers should take out a license therefor. The law reads as 


follows: 
CHAPTER 504, SEC. 178, LAWS OF 1920. 
“Every person, firm or corporation who shall 
keep for compensation any house for storage or 
impounding shall pay an annual sum for said priv- 
ilege by first taking out a license therefor, if such 
house be located in Baltimore city then in said city, 
if in the counties, then in the county in which such 
house may be located, to be graduated as follows: 
In cities not exceeding 10,000 inhabitants... ..$30 
In cities exceeding 10,000 and not over 20,000 
inhabitants 
In cities exceeding 20,000 and not more than 
In cities exceeding 50,000 inhabitants........150 
The penalty for not complying with the law: 
Chapter 51, 1922, Sec. 6, Art. 56.—It shall be 
the duty of the sheriffs and constables of the sev- 
eral counties and Baltimore city, and the agents 
and inspectors of the State Tax Commission of 
Maryland, to make inquiry of all persons, firms, 
and corporations doing business in this state, and 
apprehend and take before some justice of the 
peace all persons, firms and corporations found 
doing business without a license, as may be re- 
quired by law, to be committed or held to bail for 
appearance at the succeeding term of the Circuit 
Court for the county or Criminal Court of Balti- 
more City to answer the charge of selling goods 
without a license; and upon conviction of any per- 
son, firm or corporation for doing business without 
a license as required by law a fine of not more 
than one hundred dollars ($100) shall be imposed, 
or imprisonment in the Jail or House of Correction 
for not more than thirty (30) days, in the discre- 
tion of the Court; the penalty herein prescribed 
not to affect the penalty which may be prescribed 
by existing law for the violation of special provi- 
sions of the license laws.” 
I mention the matter merely for your information 
and that of the canning trade, amongst whom we ware- 
housemen have so many friends. 


WM. R. HOWARD, President. 
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NOW’S THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book 
on hand for quick, ready reference. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in 


| 
Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 
not know how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


| You may think you Do Not Need It--- 

But the house with this book in the Safe 
| feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


You Can Be Sure You're Right! 


PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Ma. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale —Machinery 


FOR SALE—Locomotive Type Boilers. 

80 H. P., 100 Ib. 

85 H. P. A. S. M. E., 150 Ib. 

80 H. P. on wheels, A. S. M. E., 125 lb., New 

2-125 H. P. A. S. M. E., 125 lb. 

4-125 H. P. Ames Empire A. S. M. E., 125 lb. 

Upright Boilers, new and used, almost every size, 
from 4 to 100 H. P. 

LOUIS A. TARR, INC., N. W. corner Sharp and 
Conway streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One style G. Wonder Cooker, adjustable 
type for 2s and 3s, end discharge. Machine holds 266 
cans, capacity No. 3 Tomatoes, 8 minute cook, 33 cans per 
minute, No. 2 Tomatoes, 7 Minute cook, 38 cans per minute. 

Address Box A-1334 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR-—-Box Nailing Machines, and Wood Box Ma- 
chinery, Consult 
Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Eight 2’’ Cypress Tanks 10’ high 14’ 
diameter, four having been used one year and four brand 
new. 

Address P. O. Box 577, Roanoke, Va. 


FOR SALE—As half price one pair of Scale, “‘Brand 
New’’, for testing tomato pulp. 
East End Garage & Machine Co., Penns Grove, N. J. 


FOR SALE— 

One Lye Peach Peeling Scalder and Washer, with 
preliminary Washer. Equipment practically new, as used 
few days for an experiment. Can make immediate ship- 
ment. One—600 can Anderson-Barngrover Cooker for No. 
2, 24 and 3 cans. 

Address Box A-1323 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—Canned Arkansas Sweet Potatoes. 

We havea complete Canning factory, large acreage 
Arkansas Sweet potatoes contracted; fine prospect for crop. 
Also have A No. 1 Superintendent in charge. 

We want to correspond with parties who are interested 
in financing operation and handle entire output. 

Address Box A-1344 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—A Pulp Cook for the season. 
the entire line. 


Address Box B-1338 care of The Canning Trade. 


One who understands 


WANTED—Chemist to handle catsup pack for Southern Indiana 
Factory during the months of August and September. 
Address Box B-1340 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Chemist who understands the manufacture of Cats- 


up and Chili Sauce. Give age, experience and salary expected. 
Season 1925. 


Address Box K, Alexandria, Ind. 


WANTED—Machine man on Canco Machine for Tomato season 
starting first of August. Must have good references. 
Address Box B-1%43 care of The Canning Trade. 


Position— Wanted 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent of Corn or 
Tomato plant. Best References. 


Address Box B-1342 care of The Canning Trade. 


TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 


ATTORNEY AT LAW (Since 1906) PATENT COUNSEL 
Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 
Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MR. CANNER: 


The season's tomato pack has practically 
been all sold. Canners are going to try 
taf for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
/, baskets early, Write us for delivered 
ijj////,/ prices now. Prices always advance as 
Wy demand increases. We make the baskets. 


/ 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 


Phones Night) Berceley 200 


Not made to meet competition 
Made to beat competition 
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Look 


Communicate with us before placing your 
business for tomato baskets, and allow us to 


99 quote, and forward samples. 
A Complete Course In Canning We believe we have the most practical pack- 
As an insurance against loss age on the market, for handling tomatoes from 
Published by ; fields to factory. 


THE CANNING TRADE §& SWING BROTHERS 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ridgely, Md. 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


\ 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
future. Weare the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
141st year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


| D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
q 


Established 1784 BRISTOL, PA. 


“If it’s used in a Cannery 
--- We sell it.” 


PLAN 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


MANUFACTURE FULL LINES OF CORN, 
PEA, TOMATO, FRUIT MACHINERY 


Extend Field Service gratis 
during the canning season. 


Sell complete equipments guaranteed 
to deliver satisfactory results 
—or money back. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office 
500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIL. 


Western Sales Dept. 


Buffalo 14 Stockton Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


FACTORIES 
“* Peerless Husker Co., Inc. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery ee eee 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 
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ATTRACTIVE 


A pure food product -- astrong, 
sanitary can --a Gamse Label. 
There is a combination hard 


GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


AVE you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1925-1926 


OFFICERS 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwold 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 


Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 
Lamble, John S. Gibbs, Jr., C 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
O. Langrall. 

Arbitration Committee, Harry Imwold, F. A. Curry, H. 
Fleming, J. W. Schall, Chris. 

Grecht, Herbert C. Roberts. 
Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 


derson. 
Legislation Committee, Cc. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
ft L. North, W. G. Winter- 

bottom. 
Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 


rall, Jos. M. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner. 

Brokers Committee, Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 

: Herbert Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
S. J. Ady, o W. Feeser, Col. 
A. Phillips, E, V. Stockham. 

Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, ‘Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
a Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 


ibbs. 
Publicity Committee, Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
Counsel C. John Beeuwkes. 
Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 


387 E. Broad St., 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders . 
Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (f) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. , 
(*) Lloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices cOrrected by our special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
B to. . . ornia, oO. 89%? 
White Mammoth, No. 2%....... Qut 4.15 California, No. 625 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%.. Out Out iF. O. B. Factory basis. Extra Stds., No. 2 in 125 
Gut 3.35 SUCCOTASHt Ss, No. 3, in Water.......-.--. Out 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.. Out 4.00 Balto. N. Y. frame ede No. 8, in Water..... 1.90 ... 
Green, Large, No. 3:30 Green Corn, Green Limas...... Out Out No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.50 1.60 
White, Medium, No. 24%........6 «+++ 3.25 With Dry Beans, No. 2......... Out Out ra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 1.75 
Green, Medium, No. 2%..... Maine, No. Out Out PINEAPPLE®* 
White, Small, No. New York: Boheme Sliced, Extra, No. 2... 2.00 Out 
oO. 
Green, Small, No. SWEET POTATOES? Bahama’ Sliced, x. Std, No. 2. Out 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.. F. O. B. County Bah Grated 
White, Smell, No. 1 ed.. 3.50 3.60 oO ed, Ex. Std., No.2. .... Out 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq... 3.60 3.45 Standard, No. 2, f. 0. b, county. -... Out awaii, Sliced, Extra, No .2%... Out .... 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 3.35 3.30 Standard, No. 2%, f. 0. b. Balto. Out Out Hawaii Sliced Standard, No. 3% 2.60 °... 
° BAKED BEANS+ Standard, No. 3, f. o. b. County Out... Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 3.... 2-75 .... 
65 10 Standard, Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 3., Out. .... 
andard, No. 10, f.o.b. County 5.50 .... Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2... Out .... 
Plain, NO. 1.00 1.10 v Hawaii Grated, Standard, No. i Out Out 
; J Out Out Eastern Pie, Water 
In Sauce, No. 3...... 11.30 1.40 Jersey. No. 10, f.0.b. Factory... .... Out Eastern Pie, Water, No. i0..... 2.50 
String, Standard Green, No. 2.. .... 5% IM, .... Ct PLUMS8t 
String, Standard Green, No. 10. .... rsey, No. 3, f.0.b. County.... Out Out 
String, Stand. Cut White, No. 2 1.20 Ex. Std., No. 3, f.o.b. Balto... Out .... Syrup. 
Stringiess, Standard, No. 2..... Standard No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore 1.321% .... ater, NO. 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10.... 4.05 .... Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County.. 1.30 .... Black, Water, No. cove 
Limas, Standards, No. Seconds, No. 2, f.0.b. Baltimore RASPBERRIES$ 
Limas, Soaked, No. Standard 9s, f.o.b. Bal Out Out 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 8.... .87% 1.90 Standard In Red, Water, No. 2,..... 
BEETS+ 2 Black, yrup, No. 2.25 2.45 
MO. Ont. Std., No. 10, f.o.b, Baltimore.. 3.75 4.25 
Cut, No. 3..... Standard No. 1 Trimmings..... Gut Preserved, No. 3.2 230 330 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2........ 2 
Canned Fruits Standard, NO. Oat 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f 0. b. Co 1.05 = 1.60 Meine. Ma.10 Extra, Preserved, No. 1.... 1.25 
Std. Shoepeg,. No. 2, f.0.b. Co.. .... Out = 4.25 Preserved, No. 1.15 
Std. Shoepes, No. 2, f.0.b. Balt.. Out New No ce cece Standard, Water, No. 10........ 6.00 
Fancy. factory. Md., No. % f.0.b. Baltimore... Canned Fish 
. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore. 1.05 £.0.D. jee 4. 
Exira Std. Crushed, f.o.b. Co... 1.05 1.65 Cali APRICOTS* Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz. 1.70 1.75 
Ex. St. Cr’d, No. 2, f.0.b. Balto. 1.10 .... California Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.40 LOBSTER* 
Extra Standard Western, No. 2..... .. California Fancy, No. 2%..... eee Flats, 1 Ib., case, 4 doz........ Out Out 
Standard Western, No. 2....... .... 1.60 Flats, % Ib. case, 4 dos........ 1.55 1.55 
HOMINYS BLACKBERRIES$§ Flate 
Standard, Split, No. 8.......... 1.10 1.20 Standard, No. 10...........2... 8.00 8.00 Standards, 6 oz. 1 
Standard, Split, No. 10......... 3.50 3.75 Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 2.00 2.00 Standards, 4 05. ...cccccecccc, 140 156 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP? Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... Standards, 10 3.00 3.25 
Standard, NO. 3....cesccccsceees 1.40 1.50 CHERRIES§ Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 2.45 2.70 
Standard, No. 3......+..seeeeee. Out Out Seconds, Red, No. 2............ 1.2 Red Alaska, Flat, No. % seve 1.80 
ae 0 1.30 Coh Tall. N 
Standard, Reds Watery Flat, No. 1 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory...-.. 1.60 1.60 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory.. .... 1.40 Extra Preserved, No, 2......... 2.00 1.95 
“ . 0. b. Baltimore 1.50 .. Ked Pitted, No, 2............... 180 ..., Columbia, Flat, N $3 
No. 3 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory. .... 1.25 Pitted Red, 10s. ........... 9.25 9.00 Chums, Talis”... 
. 0. b. Baltimore 1.25 .... alifornia Standard 2%s........ 2.85 2.45 Medium Red Talis .40 
No. 4 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory. 85 1.10 GOOSEBERRIES$§ 
“ . @ b. Baltimore 1.20 ... Standard, Nei 
Bo. 2s, f. o. b. Balto.. ou Standard, No. 6.00 Wet or Dry, No. 
J. Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. Out Out PEACHES® 
E. J. Sifted, 1s, No. 3 Sieve.... -80 .95 California Choice, No. 2% ¥.C.. 2.75 2.65 SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... -°5 1.15 California, Std., No. 2% Y. C.. 2.45 2.40 F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1924 pack. 
Fancy Petit Pois, -90 1.35 PEACHES} 3.95 
PUMPKIN¢ Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 
Standard, No. 3, factory....... .95 1.10 Standard White, No. 2.......... Out 3.85 
Standard, No. 10......... 4:00 Standard Yellow, No. 2.......... Out . 3.85 
Seconds, White, No. rey Mustard, Keyless........ 
Standard, No. 1.00 Selected Yellow, No. 1-75 California, 4s, White Meat.... 10.25 12.00 
Standard, No. 10.........+ Seconds, White, No. 3.......... 1-20 Out California, 44s, White Meat.... 20.75 23.00 
SPINACHt Seconds, Yellow, No. 3......--. 1.30 1.40 California, 1s, White Meat..... 23.00 
‘ Pies, Unpeeled, 1.20 California, %s, Blue Fin........ 11.00 8.00 
Standard, No. 2..... -90 1.00 Pies, Peed, NO California, 1s, Blue Fin.. 15.00 
Standard, N@. 1:20 1.25 Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10.......+.. 2.00 2.16 California, %s, Stri 
Standard, No. 1:25 1.35 Pies, Peeled, No. Out...» . California, 1s, Striped .........13.50 12.50 
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BALTIMORE, AUGUST 17, 1925 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Weather Is Not Favorable to Tomato Crop—The Importance of 
the Crop Reports—Tomato and Corn Canners Beginning 
Their Active Season—Canners Should Keep Out of 
the Market—New Prices Appear—An Ex- 
pert’s View of the Tomato Situation. 


OO MUCH RAIN—The most persistent rumor one heard 
on the market this week was that the tomatoes are crack- 
ing open on account of the frequent and heavy rains, fol- 

lowed by hot suns, and that the blossoms, upon which depend 
the later and heavy crop are being knocked off from the same 
cause. How much damage this will do, of course, no one can 
tell, but it is, in a measure, the answer to the question that 
right now the tomato crop is in its most critical period. The 
tomato crop is made or marred at this season of the year, and 
to say the least, and generally speaking, the weather has not 
been the kind to make the crop. 


From the Central West come the reports that the weather 
is too cool, as well as too damp, and the results are somewhat 
the same as in the East, and the rest of the country. If any- 
thing, there has been too much growth of vine, this wet weather 
and warmth producing this result, and everyone knows that 
where there is too much foliage there is little fruit. It is, how- 
ever, a fault on the right side, because if the season proves late 
and turns favorable to any extent, this good growth will help 
in the ultimate result. : 


Following up the detailed report of the leading tomato can- 
ners of Indiana, as given in our last week’s issue, we have a wire 
from the same responsible party, under date of August 13—it 
is a night letter—which shows the conditions as growing worse 
rather than better. The wire says: 


“A reinspection of Indiana tomato fields by same 
canners who reported a compiete examination as of 
August 1st, shows that fields have generally gone back- 
ward since that date. Scant setting of fruit still a 
marked feature in early set plants. A considerable 
number of late set fields, perhaps 15 per cent, will not 
produce tomatoes, even with favorable October weather. 
Most favored section seems to be extreme end of the 
pocket. The outstanding fact is presence and spread 
of Septoria. This dread disease is now widely found 
and rapidly developing. In worst fields foliage is nearly 
gone. Factories are unusually slow in getting started.” 
This wire is in answer to our request, and it gives a vivid 

picture of conditions in tomatoes that is not at all promising. 
The spread of blight in Indiana, as it is also appearing in Mary- 
land and the Tri-States, and has largely done its work in Cali- 
fornia, is not encouraging. 


We want to pause right here to call special attention to the 
very excellent crop reports we have been publishing and are 
publishing this week. They have covered the country from 


coast to coast, are from men of the highest standing and the 
largest producers, as well as from the smaller ones, and all of 
them ring with honesty and truthfulness, as they see the con- 
ditions at the time of writing. These must be most helpful to 
the attentive canner, and we know that they are appreciated 
and we want to thank these contributors now and to urge a 
continuance of these reports until the season closes. The can- 
ners generally are beginning their heavy operations in the can- 
neries, and are likely to overlook such features as these—we 
mean sending them in—and we urge them not to do this. Let 
us continue to have these reports, because they are keeping the 
industry better informed than anything else. Read them your- 
self and profit by them, and, in turn, furnish your share, so that 
other canners may know how conditions are in your section. 
That must be the very kernel of good marketing information, 
but if you expect to receive all and give none, you are hardly 
playing fair. 


We have said the tomato canners and the corn canners are 
beginning to get busy everywhere. The season will be about 
on when you read this, and as a consequence they are leaving the 
market alone, and it is well they should do so. Keep out of the 
market if you possibly can, and watch the packing of your prod- 
ucts. The market will take care of itself, as the buyers are well 
covered with “packed-to-order” goods, and are waiting their 
receipt. And they are not willing buyers. If you go into the 
market you will be forcing your goods, and that always means 
loss. You can make $10 watching the quality in your factory 
now for every nickel you can make in the market. 


Quality is very much more of a market item today than 
it ever was before in the entire history of the canning industry. 
The trouble is that a lot of canners are still living in the dim 
and distant past; they allow one or two snide buyers, who are 
everlastingly chasing price, to color the whole market operation 
for them. The great mass of buyers are of the better sort, and 
they do not gag at 2%c to 5c more per dozen when the quality 
is there. And, on the other hand, they know that when a broker 
is running around offering goods at below costs that something 
is likely wrong with the goods. 


The present condition of the string bean market might be 
cited as an example. Some broker somewhere found a lot of 
poor quality beans, and he imediately bombarded the buyers, 
offering them at 80c. Other canners, brokers and buyers all said 
that they guessed they were worth the price! And when buyers 
asked for prices on string beans and the better canners quoted 
them up to $1.10, the buyers tried to flash this 80c¢ price; but 
the canners told them to go buy the 80c stuff, as they, the can- 
ners, were not offering that sort. And the canners added that 
such beans must have been packed from spotted stock and that 
the Government would probably seize them in any event. This 
was an actual occurrence in this market this week, and we pre- 
sume the beans were sold; but you know the kind of a buyer 
who would take such junk. He has no right to any standing 
as a buyer, nor the broker who offers it. And it has not affected 
the market, as it would have done a few days ago. Good quality 
beans are selling at $1.10, and others as low as 90c, but gener- 
ally the market is 95c to $1.05. And there is no money in them 
at that price. Why pack them, then? 
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where “futures” pass out and spots take their place, because 

new packed goods of almost every kind are now ready, and 
when ready they become spots. Some canners have been run- 
ing on corn for a week or more, and new packed corn, you will 
notice, is again in quotation after being out for a long while. 
These prices will be found on our market page. The corn mar- 
ket had worked down so clean that buyers were obliged to wait 
for the new packing, and they are eager to get hold of it to 
keep going. 

Tomatoes are in very much the same condition and the 
prices quoted now are spots of the new packing. For this reason 
some may feel that there has been a decided drop in tomato 
prices, but that is not proper, because it merely means that old 
future prices have succeeded to the old spot prices. 

The possible crop and pack of tomatoes is engaging the 
attention of the tomato experts, and one well-known one over on 
the Eastern Shore has just written us as follows: 

“Mr. Editor: 

“As we step over the threshold of another tomato- 
canning season, one thing is very plainly apparent. 
Things have worked around so that, as frequently hap- 
pens, this Maryland-Delaware section is the fighting 
ground of the bulls and the bears. There is going to 
be propaganda both ways. The crop is going to be 
made and unmade by the stroke of a pen or the rattle 
of a typewriter rather than by actual weather condi- 
tions. What the propagandists make the buyers and 
sellers believe, not what actually happens to the crop, 
is going to make the price. Many prominent factors 
are absolutely sure that we are going to have a very 
large tomato crop in this section. Ask yourself the 
question: ‘Are they selling tomatoes or are they try- 
ing to induce others to sell?’ A few are saying that 
recent rains have ruined the crop. ‘Are they trying to 
bull prices?’ 

“Rain has not yet ruined the crop, but everyone 
is nervous who realizes that half as much more rain in 
the next ten days as we have had in the last ten will 
ruin it. We have had the limit which it will bear now. 
Any more is too much. Much more will be disastrous 
to a degree. Lookout! 

“T have no sympathy for the bears, and I will tell 
you why: Because they have been persistently telling 
what a very large acreage there was in Maryland ever 
since early spring—had made me believe it myself, 
something I will never forgive them for—and the De- 
partment of Agriculture report of July 22nd shows 
them up badly. In your issue of two weeks ago you 
published this report, and it has surprised me that com- 
ment after comment has not followed. The point in it 
which stood out with the utmost prominence to the ob- 
server looking for real information, rather than con- 
firmation of his own ingrained and unchangeable beliefs, 
was that Maryland, California and Virginia, the three 
leading tomato-canning States of 1924, the States which 
made more than half the tomato pack of the country, 
all had reduced acreages. I was never more surprised 
in my life. The bear element had certainly made me 
believe the acreage in all three States was very much 
increased. It is difficult for me to adjust myself to the 
change this is going to make in everything. But the 
Department of Agriculture has been improving its serv- 
ice year after year, until it is the authority of authori- 
ties. Propaganda of any kind must amount to nothing 
when confronted by its deductions. Of course, they 
never get all the acreage any year, but equally, of 
course, the percentages that they do get must remain 
fairly constant. 

“Don’t believe what any ‘bear’ says about crop con- 
ditions after they have been showed up to such a degree 
on their large acreage claims. Call me a ‘bull’ if you 
wish, and don’t believe me either unless you wish to. 

I am a bull to a limited degree, but have no desire at 

all to see prices go as they did last year, to the harm 

of the industry in the end. But no matter what names 

are called and no matter who you don’t believe. 

“Believe that Department of Agriculture report, 
because it is REAL STUFF; and believe these heavy 
rains if we have any more of them, as we seem likely to. 
They always have turned the trick in past years, and 
will do it any year they come.” 


Fruits are showing increased interest and advancing prices, 
notwithstanding good cause, because, as you will note in our crop 


Te MARKET—We have reached the point in the market 
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reports, the condition of fruit, everywhere, is not good. They 
will all be good property as the fall comes on. 


: Fish likewise is mproving for the same reason, and will act 
in the same way. 


If the impatient canners would restrain themselves and stay 
away from the market—because the buyers are not in a buying 


mood—they would help their market more than can be done by 
any other means. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Seasonal Quiet Finally Settles Down on Market—New Tomatoes 
on Market—Old Pack Fall to Level of New Packed— 
Corn Canning Season—Maine Season Early— 

Cheap Peas Offered—Salmon Strong— 

Sardines Firmer—Fruit Short. 

New York, August 12, 1925. 

ARKET QUIET—Seasonal quiet has at last enveloped the 

New York canned foods market, and comparatively little 

activity has been noted during past week. There has been 
more than the usual amount of pick-up business for this season 
of the year, but this is something which must be expected in a 
market such as the present, with carryover stocks in the hands 
of the canners virtually extinct. Jobbers seem to have covered 
sufficiently on their early fall needs, and most of them are wait- 
ing for first arrivals of new pack canned foods before operating 
further. In the meantime, however, the markets continue firm, 
and are thoroughly dominated by the seller in most instances. 

New Pack Tomatoes—Early shipment tomatoes from the 
new Maryland pack are meeting with a good demand, and can- 
ners are demanding premiums over regular shipment prices for 
their early tomatoes. Offerings were reported during the week 
for prompt shipment on the basis of 65 cents per dozen for 1s, 
92'%e for 2s, with some of the latter to be had at 2%c under 
this quotation, these prices being f. o. b. cannery. 

Old Pack Tomatoes—The market for old packs has eased off 
somewhat, owing to the imminence of deliveries from the pack 
of 1925. Offerings of 2s are noted at 90c, 3s at $1.40, and 10s 
at $4.00, all f. 0. b. cannery. Stocks of 1s are so scattered and 
small that the market is little better than nominal. 

Packed-to-Order Tomatoes—New pack Southern tomatoes, 
for delivery later on in the season, are being booked at the 
following prices: 1s, 57% to 60c; 2s, 87% to 90c; 3s, $1.27% 
to $1.30, and 10s at $4.15 to $4.25, all prices f. o. b. cannery, 
the lower quotations being for tomatoes from country canneries 
and the higher figures f. o. b. Baltimore packing plants. De- 
mand has eased off somewhat. Reports received locally indicate 
that a fair pack of tomatoes is looked for in Maryland, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey, but it is not expected that the total quan- 


_ tity packed will be as large as had been anticipated earlier in 


the season. 

Coast Tomatoes Firm—The market for California tomatoes 
has stiffened, but the market is nominal in the absence of offer- 
ings. Heavy packed-to-order bookings, combined with crop dam- 
age, has made the canners more cautious, and most of them have 
withdrawn prices until they have more accurate data on hand 
as to the total quantity which they can expect to have to sel! 
after their contract deliveries have been made. 

Southern Corn—This staple is rather unique among the 
lists of canned foods this season, insofar as the crop has pro- 
gressed quite favorably to date. A little weather damage has 
been caused, but the crop, on the whole, is believed to be looking 
quite well. It is expected that canners will get into the corn- 
packing season early next week. Bookings of standards are 
being made at $1.02% to $1.05 per dozen for standard crushed, 
with extra standards selling up to $1.20. Buyers report that it 
is quite difficult to locate offerings of No. 1 tins, and it is 
believed that the market is well sold up on this size. 

Maine Season Early—Maine corn canners expect to start 
their run during the closing week of August, which will make 
the season a week to ten days ahead of normal. Canners are 
still booking business on the basis of $1.45 per dozen on fancy 
Crosby and $1.70 per dozen on fancy Golden Bantam, f. o. b. 
cannery. 

Western Corn—Although demand for Western corn has 
slowed down a little, the market continues in strong position, 
with sales of standards on future contracts ahead of all previous 
records. Business is being taken on new pack standard crushed 
at $105 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, with fancy Country Gentle- 
man offering at $1.25 to $1.35, as to pack, and fancy Minnesota 
Crosby holding at $1.30 to $1.35, cannery. 
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Cheap Peas—Considerable offerings of low-priced Wisconsin 
peas of substandards at attractive prices to effect quick eclear- 
ances. Weather damage to the crop of peas this year is said to 
have resulted in the production of a larger than usual quantity 
of off-grade peas. The market for strictly standard and fancy 
grades is holding firm on both sweets and Alaskas. 

Southern Peas—Buyers are reported to have succeeded in 
picking up some substandard peas around $1.00 per dozen, f. o. b. 
cannery, but packers are holding steady at a range of $1.15 per 
dozen for standard 4s Alaskas, with standard 38s commanding 
$1.25 to $1.30 per dozen. No. 10 standard 8s Alaskas have met 
with quite a good sale at $6.00 per dozen, cannery. 

Red Salmon Strong—Further strength is reported in the 
red salmon situation on the Coast. Following the bookings of 
business at $3.00 per dozen, most sellers withdrew from the 
market. Buyers are reluctant to pay the advanced price, but 
are finding no success in their search for reds at $2.75 per dozen, 
at which prices stocks were freely offered earlier in the season. 
The pack is not expected to total 1,000,000 cases, and with 
nearly twice that quantity having been actually distributed dur- 
ing the season just closed, the market is naturally completely in 
sellers’ hands. Reports of business taken at $3.10 per dozen, 
Coast, are heard in the trade, but lack confirmation. 

Pinks Firmer—In sympathy with the higher market for 
reds, pinks are showing more strength. Business has been taken 
on the Coast during the past few days at $1.25, Coast, but the 
ideas of the leading sellers are understood to be considerably 
above this figure, and it is expected that when they again name 

‘prices for pinks that the quotation will be higher. Chums have 
also firmed up, with carryover stocks well cleaned up around 
$1.10 per dozen, f, 0. b. Coast. Spot holdings of salmon in the 
New York market are not large, and prices are showing more 
firmness. 


Sardines Firmer—As previously reported, the market for 
Maine sardines, effective August 10, was advanced 15 cents per 
case on all grades but sardines in tomato sauce. There was a 
good demand for prompt shipment sardines just prior to the 
advance, which had been announced to the trade a fortnight ago. 
Canners’ holdings are understod to be rather light. 


Spot Tuna Scarce—A marked scarcity of white meat tuna, 
and other grades as well, exists on the spot position, and quota- 
tions are more or less nominal. Jobbers in many instances are 
finding it difficult to take care of their retail orders, and are 
picking up stocks wherever available to piece out their holdings. 
Despite this condition, however, there has been comparatively 
little further interest shown in new pack offerings on the Coast, 
quotations being too high to interest most of the buyers. 

Peach. Outlook Strong—Coast reports are to the effect that 
while packers are now running on peaches, most of them are not 
inclined to make any further sales at the present time, prefer- 
ring to defer the making of additional sales until their pack is 
about in and they have a better liné on their pack figures. 
Future bookings have been rather heavy, and the canners hold 
the view that there is nothing to be lost by waiting. Buyers 
in many instances are quite willing to talk business with the 
packers, but do not find the latter very anxious to make further 
commitments. The market undertone is firm. 

Fruits Short—The pack of canned fruits generally this year 
has been disappointing. Buyers who did not come into the mar- 
ket earlier in the season missed out on their calculations, and 
had to pay higher prices than their more far-sighed competitors. 
In some instances the jobbers who waited too long to place their 
orders found that they had to do considerable scurrying around 
before they could have their requirements taken care of. Asa 
result of the fruit situation this year, and the upset in buyers’ 
calculations during the preceding season, buyers are beginning 
to show a good deal more respect for the “postings”? which vari- 
ous California canners send on to their brokers to impart to the 
buyers. In former years this data was dismissed with a shrug 
of the shoulders, as being typical “California talk,” but it seems 
that times have changed. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! l 

“A Complete Course in Canning.” ! 
5th Edition Price $10.00 j 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. (| 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Weather Makes Outcome Uncertain—Most Pea Contracts Are 
Being Delivered Short by Wisconsin Canners—Sweet Peas 
Expected—There Will Be but Little Surplus Corn— 
Quality Packing the Order of the Day—Big 
Wild Raspberry Crop of Wisconsin. 

Chicago, August 138, 1925. 


HE WEATHER—The growing weather for canning crops 

| in the Central West has been quite variable for the past 

week, and the progress made by corn and tomatoes is 

indefinable and irregular. The changes in crop conditions have 

not been important, therefore, and the crop status is about the 

same as at the close of the previous week, but with some prog- 
ress, 

Canned Peas—Deliveries of early peas are being irregularly 
made from Wisconsin as to percentage, but most all contracts 
are being delivered short. Some shipments of late or sweet 
peas have arrived, and it is said that deliveries will generally 
be made in full, or 100 per cent. 

The quality of the receipts of late or sweet peas is said to 
be very fine. The contracting for No. 1 size cans of peas of 
the 1925 pack was larger than usual, and a larger pack in that 
size can has been made than heretofore. The small cans are 
being used for 10-cent retail sales, largely to small families and 
apartment dwellers who have kitchenette facilities. 

Canned Tomatoes—There has been quite an improvement 
in crop conditions and canning outlook in Indiana. There has 
been hot weather, but it has been interspersed with good rains, 
making of late ideal growing conditions for tomatoes. Very 
few shipments of canned tomatoes of the new crop have been 
made, as the maturing and ripening of the crop has been re- 
tarded by the late spring. It is hoped that the output will be 
large, as stocks are well cleaned up in dealers’ hands and need 
heavy replenishing. 

Canned Corn—The profits made by dealers, wholesale and 
retail, on last season’s canned corn output were heavy because 
of the large market advance in price and the maintaining of 
the advanced price until the close of the season. 

For this reason unusually heavy purchases for future de- 
livery were made by dealers early in the season, and canners 
found it necessary to heavily increase their acreage of corn for 
canning purposes. There will undoubtedly be a large output; 
some are predicting as much as 20,000,000 cases, which, how- 
ever, is an extreme estimate. No mater what the output is, 
however, there will be but little surplus left in canners’ hands, 
and some of them are now talking about being compelled to 
make short deliveries on their contracts. 


Quality Pack—From all directions I am hearing of careful 
attention being given by canners to the quality of the 1925 out- 
put of canned foods, for they have come to realize that the wel- 
fare of the industry and its extension and expansion depend upon 
putting good quality into their cans, and that consumers are 
willing to pay the price for quality. They have also found that 
a little additional attention to the quality of their output insures 
them against rejections and reclamations, secures a ready sale 
for their output at profitable prices, and brings them repeat 
orders for the following season, through the appreciation and 
confidence of buyers. 


Red Raspberries—I have been taking a little trip through 
Northern Wisconsin for a recuperation of my health and 
strength. I have walked through the jungles of cut-over land 
and the second growth of timber, around the lakes and along 
the excellent roads in that part of the State. 

Everywhere I went I found red raspberries growing wild, 
thousands of acres of them. The roadsides, shores of the lakes, 
deer paths and burned-over lands from forest fires were thick 
with ripe raspberries, showing an astonishing adaptability of 
the soil and climate to the production of this fine fruit. 

I found a log cabin home with a mother and nine children, 
the oldest being seventeen. She was cooking and preserving 


red raspberries, making them into jams for winter consumption. 
She told me that her children had picked 50 quarts the previous 
day, and that she had to stop them because her supply of sugar 
had “run out,” but that she had sent for more sugar, which was 
cheaper than before for many years. 
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I do not know of a single canner in Wisconsin who packs 
a can of red raspberries. The fact that they grow so abundantly 
wild proves that if they were cultivated they would be a most 
generously yielding and profitable crop for canning purposes. 

There is no more finer flavored or delicious fruit than Cuth- 
bert red raspberries, and inside of enamaled cans that fruit holds 
its color and perfect flavor for years. 

New York and Oregon canneries are already sold up to full 
canning capacity on red raspberries, also on black and Columbia 
raspberries, which are not so good as Cuthberts, and the demand 
for fine red raspberries is always greater than the supply. 

Wisconsin canners should wake up to this situation. They 
are running altogether to the canning of peas and corn. They 
should realize that a fine berry which grows wild in their State 
so extensively has behind it great possibilities ur profit. 

I have been stopping at hotels and lake resorts which have 
been placing before me grapefruit, oranges, bananas, water- 
melon and canteloupes shipped to them from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, when hundreds of bushels of Cuthbert raspberries were 
hanging on the vines growing wild around them. Myself and 
my wife would walk out daily, pick raspberries and furnish our 
own desert, as would many others of the guests. The hotel 
people say they cannot get help to pick the berries. 

hat a pity it is to witness thousands of bushels of such 
fine fruit going to waste, when people would be so delighted to 
have it in cans and would be so willing to pay the price to get it. 

All of which goes to show tht unlimited possibilities of the 
canning industry and the happiness it is capable of bringing to 
the world’s people. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Canners Busy on Peaches and Pears—Apricot Pack Below Nor- 
mal—Advancing Prices on Tomatoes—Salmon Pack 
May Be Light—Large Canner Sees Bright 
Outlook—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, August 12, 1925. 


LL BUSY—The packing of peaches and pears in California 
A is in full swing, with prospects bright that the output of 
the former will surpass all former records. With the 
opening of the season many canners feared that a surplus would 
be packed and were prepared for a stirring fight for business. 
With the announcement of opening prices, large orders began to 
roll in, and soon all fears of not being able to dispose of the 
pack vanished into thin air. Buying is not especially heavy 
just now, but canners are making no special efforts to force 
sales, and are concentrating efforts on getting the fruit into 
cans. More interest is being shown by buyers in low end fruits 
than in the top grades, owing to the scarcity of the former, 
many canners being unable to accept further business on stand- 
ards, seconds and water grades. Additional stocks of these may 
be available later in the season. 
Apricots—The packing of apricots came to an end a short 
time ago, and the output of this fruit is rather below the nor- 
mal, with the result that most of the pack has already been dis- 
posed. Some pro-rating is under way on some of the important 
grades. The output of canned pears promises to be larger than 
forecasted a few weeks ago, as the fresh markets have not ab- 
sorbed as much of the crop as was expected. Canners are car- 
ing for the surplus without any difficulty. 


Tomatoes—The demand for California canned tomatoes has 
shown quite an improvement of late, and prices have been ad- 
vanced by some of the interests which quoted future prices be- 
low those of the California Packing Corporation and other large 
concerns. Spot stocks are held at quite an advance over futures, 
Solid pack No. 2%s are quoted at $1.70 for immediate delivery, 
while for October delivery quotations are $1.58. 


Salmon—The first vessels with new pack Alaskan salmon 
are expected from the Northern canneries late this month, and 
opening prices are expected about the same time. The latest 
advices from Alaska point to an extremely light pack. Fishing 
operations were stopped earlier than usual, and the outlook is 
that the pack of red fish on Bristol Bay, where San Francisco 
packers operate principally, will be but about one-half of that 
last year. This will be an exceedingly small pack, as the output 
last year was scarcely more than 65 per cent of normal. Just 
what prices will be named is a matter of wide speculation, but 
some sales have been made locally at $3.25 for reds. This is not 
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a record price, this figure having been reached in 1919 and in 
1920. The situation in Alaska is matched by that on the Colum- 
bia River, where the catch is so light that one packer could 
easily handle all that are taken. 

The fisheries of British Columbia for 1924 brought returns 
of $21,256,956, an increase of almost a half million dollars over 
the showing made in 1923, according to figures just made public 
by the Bureau of Fisheries. Canned salmon showed a gain in 
value of $1,089,034, but there was a falling off in the value of 
halibut. Fifty-nine salmon canneries were operated, as well as 
four plants devoted to the packing of clams. The investment in 
canneries, boats, wharves and equipment was apout $20,000,000. 
; Bright Outlook—Charles Virden, head of the Virden Pack- 
ing Co., San Francisco, is highly optimistic over the outcome 
of the present year. “This is a splendid year as far as agricul- 
ture is concerned,” he said. “Taking our company as a typical 
one in the industry, we are working to capacity in all six plants, 
canning fruits and vegetables and packing our meat products. 
We cannot at this time predict what the final outcome will be, 
for many factors may intervene before the season is over, but 
we have sales orders that put our product in demand, as other 
companies are experiencing likewise, and forecasting a satisfac- 
tory year.” This concern recently added a plant at San Lean- 
dro to its chain. 

Coast Notes—The San Francisco canning trade recently 
enjoyed a visit from Karl Marcard, president of the Canners’ 
Association of Germany, who came to this country to invite 
American manufacturers of canning machinery to make exhibits 
at an exposition of the German association to be held at Braun- 
schweig in April, 1926. In speaking of the exposition, he stated 
that special efforts were being made to secure exhibits from 
American manufacturers, since American machinery is much 
in advance of that made in Germany. He said that while in 
California he had inspected canneries where 400,000 cans of 
fruits are turned out daily, while no plant in Germany has a 
greater daily capacity than 30,000 cans. “We have many obsta- 
cles other than the lack of more modern machinery,” he said. 
“We have fallen behind in the last few years because of lack 
of raw materials, of money and of markets. German industrials 
today are paying their bankers 16 per cent for money. As a 
consequence they do not dare produce more than they can sell 
immediately. They cannot hold a surplus over from one season 
to another.” 

The Merced Tomato Products Co. has opened its new plant 
at Merced, Cal., with S. Trusso, of Los Angeles, in charge. It 
will be several weeks before the peak is reached in operations. 
The plant represents an investment of about $100,000. 

Harry A. White, the representative of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, at Honolulu, T. H., was a recent visitor at San 
Francisco, 

Phillip Larmon, of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, is vis- 
iting the California headquarters of this firm at San Francisco. 

The Mor-Pak Preserving Co. has been incorporated at 
Fresno, Cal., with a capital stock of $25,000, by Roy W. Bagby, 
M. C. Routt and Thomas C. Moore. 

Edgar L. Marston, New York and San Francisco financier, 
and Cheever Cowden, connected with Blair & Co., have been 
chosen direcors of the California Packing Corporation. 


MAINE MARKET 


By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Blueberries a Good Crop—Rain Hurting Them—Market Well 
Sold Up—Wet Weather Interferes With Bean Can- 
ning—Corn Coming on Well and Will 

Be Ready Early This Season. . 
Portland, Me., August 14, 1925. 


LUEBERRIES—Are the center of interest to the Maine 

B canning industry at present. The crop has proved very 
good, indeed, but the weather has been so unfavorable that 
receipts at the canneries are small in comparison. A very heavy 
rain on Monday of this week beat much ripe fruit to the ground, 
and four rainy days in succession prevented picking. Sales have 
been active, and it is about impossible to place more contracts 
at this time. Prices were named at $2.20 for 2s and $1000 for 
10s, which figures are still current when goods can be picked up. 
The product of the Maine canneries this season will be of excel- 
lent quality, and a surplus would be valuable property to own, 
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but there is little hope of getting anything beyond present con- 
tracts. 


Stringless Beans are also on the calendar for this month. 
The very wet weather of the past three weeks has interfered 
‘with the crop to some extent, but factory receipts are fairly 
good in amount and “better than that” in quality. Sales have 
been reasonably heavy, but local canners are hoping to produce 
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a sufficient amount to allow an intensive selling campaign on 
this article during the Fall months. 


Corn promises very well, indeed, and will be ready for the 
can before September 1, a welcome surprise to Maine packers. 
The pessimists insist on predicting early frost, but surely with 
this prompt opening the factories must all secure a fair per- 
centage of their yield before the frosts come. 


- What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Discussions Under Way For Merging Two Large Grocers’ Associations—General Approval 
Voiced by Trade in Proposal—Chain Store Grocers Will Meet in Chicago Next 
Month — Discipling the Brokers— Jobbers’ Profits Inadequate, Says 
Linthicum—Installment Buying Hurting Retail Grocers’ Sales, 

Says Secretary of Oklahoma Association. 


+> HE MERGER—Interest in the wholesale grocery trade con- 
I tinues to be centered in the proposed amaigamation of the 
American and National Wholesale Grocers’ Associations. 
Committees representing the two organizations met last week 
to take up the proposed merger, and it is expected that an in- 
teresting announcement will be forthcoming as soon as the re- 
spective committees have opportunity to report back to their 
organizations. 

In the meantime nothing but praise regarding the plan to 
merge is heard in most grocery trade circles. Of course, as 
might be expected, there are a few old smoldering animosities 
which will cause the planned merger of the two organizations 
to be looked upon with disfavor by those involved, but to the 
credit of the trade generally be it said that these animosities 
are being carefully submerged, and there is a general willing- 
ness to let bygones be bygones for the welfare of the industry 
as a whole. 

There exist numerous economic reasons favoring the organ- 
ization of the wholesale grocers of the country into one organi- 
zation, not the least among which are the matters of expense, 
avoidance of duplication of effort, and unanimity on important 
questions affecting the industry. Up to a comparatively short 
time ago there has been no real co-operation among the two 
organizations, and many times they have apparently been work- 
ing at cross purposes. All of this will be done away with, it is 
expected, in the event that the planned merger goes through, 
and as this is being written there is nothing on the horizon 
which might be expected to block the proposed amalgamation. 

Chain Store Grocers to Meet—The National Chain Store 
Grocers’ Association will hold its annual meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, September 9 to 11, inclusive. Ac- 
cording to early reports, it is expected that this year’s convention 
will surpass previous ones held by this organization. Among the 
speakers will be the presidents of the National Canners’ and 
National Food Brokers’ Associations, in addition to other prom- 
inent trade and economic speakers. The convention of the chain- 
store organization, a comparatively new grocery association, has 
come to be recognized as one of the outstanding features in the 
year in grocery trade circles. Alfred H. Beckman, secretary of 
the chain-store grocers’ organization, was for many years secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and is a 
past-master at organizing trade conventions. It is expected that 
the deliberations of the chain-store grocers will be watched with 
great interest by all divisions of the industry next months. 


Disciplining the Brokers—Great interest has peen displayed 
by the trade over announcement that the National Food Brokers’ 
Association had expelled certain Southern brokers from the 
organization because of alleged unethical practices. The “un- 
ethical” practices concerned, according to the announcement, 
consisted of receiving consigned goods and failing to make proper 
settlement with the owners. The Association during the past 
several years has done effective work in improving the ethics 
of the trade, and its efforts in this direction have met with 
general approval. At the 1925 convention of the organization, 
it will be recalled, a resolution providing that the Association 
aid in checking up delinquent principals was tabled. This reso- 
lution provided, in part, that “The National Food Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation establish a department to which each member may report 


the names of principals who, in his opinion, are delinquent in 
the discharge of some obligation to our members, or of some 
obligation in which our member is interested. All facts to ac- 
company the complaint, on a standard form to be furnished by 
the Association. The Association then to give the principal an 
opportunity to either explain or to complete his obligation. 
Then a report of each transaction to be sent to each Association 
member.” The tabling of this resolution was in line with the 
Association’s policy to refrain from anything savoring of oper- 
ation as a collection agency. 

Chains Vs. Independent Retailer—R. W. Mallott, president 
of the Mellott-Johnson Co., Chicago wholesale grocers, in a letter 
to the retail customers of his company, says: “Chain stores are 
having their own troubles. Don’t get the idea that these fellows 
have a bed of roses. Such things as increased rents, higher 
wages, constant changing of help, the problem of ever-increasing 
overhead are the vexing questions which confront every chain 
system in the country. In addition to these worries, the fact 
that the live-wire independent retailer has not turned and run 
like a whipped dog, but instead is giving them a real battle, is 
another surprising thorn in their side. I honestiy believe that 
today the wide-awake independent merchant is in a far better 
position to give these chain grocers a regular scrap than ever 
before. If you happen to be one of these retailers who has fallen 
under their spell of hypnotism and are inoculated with the idea 
that you cannot stay in business against such competition, I 
went to tell you to forget it. I can truthfully say that out of 
the three thousand accounts we sell in and around Chicago, I 
have yet to learn of one single instance where one of these 
chain systems has ever put a customer of ours out of business. 
A good, clean store with a few leaders of staple items, windows 
regularly washed, goods tastily displayed, plenty of pep, courte- 
ous treatment, good service and a pleasing personality consti- 
tutes a business armor that no chain store in the world can tear 
down.” 

Jobbers’ Profits—C. W. Linthicum, secretary of the Arkan- 
sas Wholesale Grocers’ Association, in a recent bulletin to mem- 
bers on the subject of profits, said: “Two years ago it was esti- 
mated that 35 per cent of the goods sold by wholesale grocers 
bore a margin of 10 per cent and less. Now it is estimated that 
figure is about 45 per cent. When you consider the selling cost 
at an average of 10.06 per cent, we again ask are we going for- 
ward or backward? Wholesale grocers cannot hope to make 


money for their stockholders so long as these figures stand as 
they are.” 


Installment Buying Hurting Grocery Business—According 
to F. F. Freeman, secretary of the Oklahoma Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, the craze for installment buying of so-called “luxu- 
ries” is hurting the grocery business. Discussing this topic, Mr. 
Freeman recently said: “Installment buying is hurting the retail 
grocery business, and it is also affecting, adversely, the collec- 
tions of wholesale grocers. There is a craze of buying on the 
installment plan, and the country seems to have gone hog wild 
on the subject. Many things are being forced on the public 


which they could get along very well without, such as automo- 
biles, pianos, music boxes, radio sets, ready-made clothing, furni- 
ture, house paint, etc.,-and many families are being waterlogged 
with installment debts. This trouble is apt to get worse, unless 
a halt is caled, for the installment people are pushing their 
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goods with big advertising campaigns and an army of high- 
power field agents. They are now trying to work out a plan at 
Detroit by which Ford cars will be sold on an initial payment of 
only $12.80 and the balance in small weekly installments. Some 
people are already hard-put to operate the automobiles that they 
have. We read of cases where a man will buy a dollar’s worth 
of sugar on credit from the retail grocer and trade it for gaso- 
line. Things have comé to a pretty pass.” 

Enforce Discount Terms—Wholesale grocers should be 
stricter in their enforcement of cash discount terms, according 
to W. P. Johnson, secretary of the Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. Mr. Johnson has sent out several bulletins on the 
subject to his members, and quotes from the reply of one jobber, 
who wrote: “We agree with you that the jobbers, as a rule, are 
too weak and liberal in allowing their customers to deduct the 
full discount when payment is not made until after the discount 
period has expired. We have done things of this kind ourselves, 
but as we see it at this time, it is unfair to grant special dis- 
count for bills paid within a certain time, and then allow cus- 
tomers to run over four or five days and deduct the full discount. 
We have decided that our concern is going to live up to its terms. 
In other words, discount will not be allowed after the period has 
expired. We have decided to stand firm on our terms, whether 
they are 7, 10 or 15 days. Whatever our terms may be, we 
propose to live up to the terms as stamped on our invoices. 

Trade Notes—William Ely, Jr., canned foods buyer for 
R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., is back from a fishing trip to the 
Adirondacks. If the stories going the rounds of the trade are 
true, there will be no more fishing this year in the lakes and 
streams angled by Bill, who is as proficient with the rod and 
reel as he is in jackjot and stud, those two mild divertisements 
of the average canned foods man in his off moments. 

The A. Krasne Co., New York City wholesale grocers, held 
an outing this week for their empolyes at Glenwood Landing, 


DENY THIS, IF YOU DARE! 
Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
New Freedom, Pa., August 4th, 1925. 
To All Pennsylvania Canners: 

With the 1925 packing season now at hand, 
there are certain matters that must receive the 
serious attention of every canner. 

I respectfully suggest the most important 
matter is to make the quality of all Pennsylvania 
canned foods so good that every customer will be 
pleased with every can of your goods bought. 

Bear in mind every can of canned food is an 
advertisement. If the can is full of good food, 
which has been packed carefully from vegetables or 
fruit of prime quality, then the advertising is 
good. The consumer is pleased and calls for that 
brand again, and broadcasts the news that a cer- 
tain brand of canned foods is good. Such advertis- 
ing helps every canner, as it helps increase the 
consumption of canned foods. 

On the other hand, a can of food that is not 
the best the canner can make it is really a disap- 
pointment to the consumer. Either that consumer 
stops buying canned foods or else demands some 
other brand. Such advertising is distinctly bad 
for the canner. 

I suggest every Pennsylvania canner bear the 
following in mind: 

Do not pack old stringless beans. After 
beans pass the young, tender stage they are not 
good food. Under no conditions pack any spotted 
beans, as the Government will destroy them if they 
find them. 

Do not pack any sweet corn that is not good 
enough to put on your own table. Young, tender 
sweet corn is a delicious food. Old corn is only fit 


for hogs. Do your utmost to get all silk and husk 
out of your corn. 
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Pack only tomatoes that you would be willing 
to serve on your own table. Cans full of prime, ripe 
tomatoes make friends, where poor quality or light 
colored or green tomatoes destroy the trade for 
canned tomatoes. 


There always seems to be sufficient demand to 
consume all of the good canned foods that are 
packed, and there always seems to be a surplus of 
poor canned foods, as no one ever orders a second 
can of that kind. Any canner that packs poor 
canned foods destroys his own business and hurts 
the business of all canners. 


Yours very truly, 
PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 


By Charles G. Summers, Jr., President. 


We not only want to endorse every bit of this good 
advice by President Summers, an old, experienced can- 
ner and canned foods salesman, but we want to recom- 
mend it to every canner in the business everywhere. 
Canner could “talk his blooming head off” and not 
break the market on canned foods. 


And the Pennsylvanians are not only producing the 
quality, but they are helping market their so00ods—help- 
ing Canned Foods Week—to the man. Here is a list of 


Pennsylvania canners contributors to the roster of the 
Association: 


Aspers Fruit Products Co., Aspers, Pa. 
Oscar N. Brown, Littletown, Pa. 
Burgoon & Yingling, Gettysburg, Pa. 

J. S. Byers & Bro., Littlestown, Pa. 

L. P. Colgan, New Park, Pa. 

Geo. W. Devilbliss, Sewartstown, Pa. 

H, F. Dodrer & Sans, Littletown, Pa. 
East Berlin Canning Co., East Berlin, Pa. 
S. M. Fife, Airville, Pa. 

Flinchbaugh & Leber, Red Lion, Pa. 
Richard B. Gibney, York, Pa. 

Hanover Canning Co., Hanover, Pa. 
Kingsdale Canning Co., Lietletown, Pa. 
H. Curtis Krout, Maryland Line, Md. 
-Krumrine & Harner, Littlestown, Pa. 
Littlestown Canning Co., Littlestown, Pa, 
O. M. Matthias & Co., Littlestown, Pa. 

S. H. Mayers & Son, Littlestown, Pa. 
Melrose Canning Co., Littlestown, Pa. 
Wm. S. Menges, Kingsdale, Pa. 

Menges & Koontz, Littlestown, Pa. 

G. B. Morrow, Roxbury, Pa. 

The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 
W. B. Pomraning & Son, Delta, Pa. 
Howard Proctor & Son, Delta, Pa. 

E. A. Ransing Sons, Lancaster, Pa. 
Edw. G. Ruff, Delta, Pa. 

H. M. Ruff, Woodbine, Pa. 

H. M. Ruff & Co., York, Pa. 

Ruff & Walker, High Rock, Pa. 

W. Scott Silver, Nottingham, Pa. 

R. D. Snyder & Co., Delta, Pa. 

James T. Smith, Fawn Grove, Pa. 

Chas. G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 
H. E. Pressler, Littlestown, Pa. 
Whiteford Packing Co., Cardiff, Md. 
Windsor Canning Co., Windsor, Pa. 

D. E. Winebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


50 Years of Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Theos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


dem.” 


EVERLASTING. 
A timid middle-aged lady with an intense horror for dentists 


has her teeth put in first-class condition. The dentist informs 
her they will remain so the rest of her life without causing any 
more trouble. 


Some thirty years or so later the lady has more trouble 


with her teeth and goes to the same dentist. 


Old lady in disgust: “I thought you told me I would never 


again have trouble with my teeth so long as I lived?” 


Dentist, perplexed: “I did, Madam, but I never thought you 


were going to live forever.” 


THINGS THAT NEVER HAPPEN. 
She—My hands are cold. 


He—Here are my gloves.—Chicago Phoenix. 


GETTING ACTION. 
Teacher—Johnny give me a sentence using the word “dia- 


Johnny—People who drink moonshine diadem sight quicker 


than those who don’t.—N. O. T. & L. News. 


DOGGED. 


Little Ada—Mother, shall I run out and post this letter? 
Mother—No, child, certainly not. It’s pouring in torrents, 


and not fit to turn a dog out of doors. Let your father go. 


A RUNNING START. 
When the clock struck 12 the other night father came to the 


head of the stairway and in a rather loud tone of voice said: 


“Young man, is your ‘self starter’ out of order tonight?” 
“It doesn’t matter,” retorted the young man, “as long as 


there’s a crank in the house.” 


LOOKING FOR LIFE. 


Dumb—Which would you rather be, Shakespeare or Edison? 
More So—Edison. 

First—Why so? 

Second—’Cause he ain’t deadl_—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 


“AND THEN THE FUN BEGAN.” 
The pastor who was fond of figures of speech was making a 


funeral oration. He began his address, “Friends, we have here 
only the shell of the man, the nut is gone.”—-The Churchman. 


IN THE RUSH HOUR. 
Little Walter (riding home on the street car)—Daddy, why 


are all the straps reserved for the ladies ?—Boston Transcript. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 
(How to drive a nail without effort.) 
Ask your husband to drive a nail. 
He will inqure: “Where’s the hammer?” 
Tell him it’s where he left it the last time. 
He will inquire: “Where’s that?” 
Ask him how you should know. 
He will reply: “Well, who should?” 
Ask him if he married you so that you might keep track of 
hammers. 
He will answer: “Darned if I know what I married you for”. 
State that neither do you. 
This will hit the nai! on the head. 
If nesessary, repeat. 


CAUGHT 
Man is a delighful little worm who squirms around until he 


about twenty-three and then some chicken gets him. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), ACID,WATER PROOF 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 
BASKETS, Wood, Tomato. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

R. A. Wood Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
BEET TOPPER. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 
BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 


Belting. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sel!s Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates, 
‘Shooks., 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 
Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 


BROKERS. 
Howard EB. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 


Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oll, gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BD. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Car. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Camakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cnicinnati, O. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup, 
CAPS. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, peas,--beans, seed, etc. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery.: 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 

Milk Condensing Machinery. 

Colors, Certified, for foods. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, Continuuos, Aglitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, retort. See Kettles, process. 

Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cook- 

er-Fillers. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 

CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 


Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers, 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wra rs, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper oO. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 
CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balti 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 

Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City: 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 

ouble Seaming achines. See Closing 
Machines. 


Drying Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Co., Balti 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. eel 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
Cincinnati. 

e ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
ngines, steam. ee Boilers and Engin 
Kettles. See Tanks, 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. eatin 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 

EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
— and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mey 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, CaL 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. “ 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohia 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FLUX. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
t Graders. ee Cleaning an 

Machinery, fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balt 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See Motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Baquip. 

Governors, steam.. See Power Plant aul. 

Grading Machines. See Cleaning and - 

ing Machinery. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 

Hominy Making Machines. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 

INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ ne 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore... 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Morral Bros., Morral, o. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 


. 
XBORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


MARKING ETC. 

il Emrich, Cincinnati. 
ay on can. See Stampers & Markers. 

Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 

Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. & agg 
trow Machinery 
"ees Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
hines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. W. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow 

kers’ Cans. ee Cans. 

Datis. Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., erlin, 5 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
go 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 

DEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Gh‘sholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil Fmrich, Cincinnati. 
‘A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. Pea Canners. 
PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin. Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, alr, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 


RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Rhubarb Cutter. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Sealding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. - 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ 

Machinery. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See 

Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Cl 
Machines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers 
and Slicers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives. etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Silwer Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. : 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cook 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 

Covering. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 

STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and_ steel type, 
burning brands, etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line s etc. 

upply House an neral ents. 
General Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cinc nnati, Ohio. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapol 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ M 

me Controllers, process. See Controll 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tins 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Beriun, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS 

C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 
Transmission Machinery. 

Transplanting Machine. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Tru 

Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 

Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and 
Slicers. 

Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 

Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See 

Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

nsen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., dotinae 
bl and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 

: 


Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ 
hinery. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes. 
Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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sizes, 6, 8 or 12 Disc. 


capacity is as follows: 


801-11 E. Pratt St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


This End Dryer has been con- 
structed with the very best com- 
bination of Heat and Time. 
Unlike others, it is guaranteed 
not to bake the compound, but 
promotes the exaet consistency 
of the compound to give the 
best results. It is made in three 


Daily 


12-Disc ..... .....150,000 
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